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THIS is altogether a very 


singular work, It undoubtedly 


must be regarded as the defence of the party which dethroned the 
late King of Sweden; and there can be as little question that it 
appears, if not under the patronage, at least by the connivance, of 


the present government. 


Those for whom it professes to speak, 


and those who have permitted, and therefore approved of, its pub- 
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lication, are royalists by profession, if not in principle. The for- 
mer were at all times friends of the monarchy—and courtiers ; 
the latter may be supposed to have something of the zeal of new 
converts—converts, too, who have adopted a faith singularly benefi- 
cial tothemselves. Yet does this book abound in the very purest 
principles of resistance, urged in their most unpalatable form, 
because illustrated by recent examples. “ 'The following pages,” 
says ifs author, “are principally addressed to the present times, 
in order to dissipate groundless prepossessions, and to prove that 
the causes of the great events which they have witnessed, are not 
to be sought for in deep-laid and long-concerted plans, but in the 
criminal abuse of power and inordiuate ambition. 

“It is entreated that the reader will determine with himself, 
whether he consider it to be the duty of a king to prefer the wel- 
fare of his people to every other consideration, or the duty of the 

eople to disregard the obvious interests of their country, and to 
sacrifice their lives and fortunes to the personal resentments of 
their monarch. Should any one be of the latter opinion, let him 
not peruse the following work: the sentiments which it contains 
must be to him unintelligible—and we think it unnecessary to un- 
dertake to prove what no despot has yet ventured openly to 
deny.” P. 3, 4. 

Now, we certainty are not “of the latter opinion.” On the 
contrary, we consider the principle of resistance as the very cor- 
ner-stone of free governments ;—as that on which they are found- 
ed, and which keeps them standing. It requires to be kept, in- 
deed, in its proper place. It is one of the more delicate topics of 
political discussion ;— it is, as Mr. Fox was wont to say,a doctrine 
that ought to be preached rather to kings than to their subjects ; 
and for this reason we should hold the task of defining sawtul re- 
sistance, and specifying the cases to which it should be applied, 
to be’ one attended both with extreme difficulty, and much real 
mischief. But the general position may safely be maintained, that 
there are acts of therulers which make resistance a duty. What 
those acts are it would indeed be dangerous to setile by any ge- 
neral reasoning: but as often as cases occur which may be thought 
to justify resistance, there can be no harm in discussing them, with 
the view of ascertaining whether they do so or not. Now, the 
reign of the late King of Sweden has been supposed to furnish an 
example of this kind ; and the real object of the work before us is 
to prove, by a detail of facts, that the conduct of that monarch 
called upon his subjects to depose him. Into this inquiry we may 
at the present moment safely enter. Like all sovereigns who have 
ceased to be kings de facto, Gustavus has lost his admirers and fol- 
lowers : he is no longer the “ real opposer of Bonaparte,” and “ the 
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liberator of Europe.”” The innumerable eyes which four years ago 
were turned towards him, cannot now discern whereabouts he has 
taken shelter ;—and instead of being ready to tear us in pieces for 
whispering any thing to his disadvantage, as all the monopolists of 
profitable loyalty would have been at that time, we doubt not they 
are now as careless as they are ignorant whether he was justly or 
unjustifiably dethroned; and it is notorious, that they have long 
ago transferred their hopes and admiration to an upstart general of 
Bonaparte, who drove the “magnanimous Hero of the North” 
from the kingdom of his ancestors. 

There seems to be no reason for doubting the authenticity of this 
work. ‘The publisher, we presume, has a copy of the original 
Swedish, and can prove it to have been published in Stockholm. 
He infers, from the state of the press there, that it must have come 
out under the auspices of the government whose defence it espou- 
ses—though composed in language often very unlike that which 
might be expected from the court of an absolute monarch. The 
bulk of the facts contained in it, however, do by no means belong 
to the class of secret history : and the Appendix of original docu- 
ments, which, it seems, in the original was very large, contained, 
for the most part, papers which had publicly appeared in other 
countries, and is therefore reduced greatly in the translation.— 
One fact is stated in the prefatory advertisement, which must rest on 
the authority of the anonymous translator, or of his publisher, that 
the act of abdication was composed by Gustavus IV. himself; and 
that the accounts of his interviews with General Moore and Gene- 
ral Brune were corrected by his own hand. It is a statement of 
some moment, and should unquestionably have been better authen- 
ticated, at least by a reference to some name. 

This work opens with reflections, or rather references to facts, 
respecting the share taken by Gustavus in the war which was pre- 
paring almost from the conclusion of the treaties of Luneville and 
Amiens. No power in Europe, it is justly observed, had so little 
interest as Sweden in the renewal of hostilities ; and none was so 
little adapted, by situation and circumstances, to take any share in 
them. She had perhaps some interest, though not of a very honour- 
able kind, in the renewal of a maritime war between the other 
states; but by this she could only gain as long as she remained 
neutral herself. 'To count upon her gaining by the continental 
war, would have been ridiculous; but no man of common sense 
could pretend that she had the smallest chance of doing any thing 
else than expose herself to contempt, as well as certain loss, and 
the greatest risk of destruction, by affecting to take a part in the 
quarrels of the greater powers. A prince of ordinary prudence 
would have taken these obvious points into his consideration. 
But they chiefly related to the interests of the kingdom—and the 
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neglect of them must, in the first instance, ruin his country :-—and 
therefore Gustavus foolishly thought they were below his notice— 
forgetting that his own ruin could not long be delayed after his 
people should be undone. His motives for interfering in the 
affairs of Germany were all personal and selfish. He was desirous, 
we are told, and all his state papers prove it, of humbling a person, 
who, from a private station, had “ dared to aspire to sovereignty : 
he was in hopes “ of sharing inthe glory of restoring the family of the 
Bourbons ;” and he expected the same success that attended his 
illustrious ancestor, whom he resembled literally in nothing but 
the name. The present publication is peculiarly delicate in one 
respect; it begins no earlier than the subject requires. Every 
one acquainted with the Swedish history, from the period when 
the regency of the Duke of Sudermania (the present king) ended, 
must be aware, that if personal attack had been the object of the 
work ; or even if, in prosecuting its real design—the vindication of 
Gustavus’s expulsion—great pains had not been taken to give only 
those things which were necessary for proving the case, a vast 
deal of condemnatory matter might easily have been collected, and 
would greatly have assisted the defence of the party opposed to 
the unhappy prince. 

Having been seized with the silly desire of making a parade of 
warlike measures, (for it never seems to have gone much beyond 
this point,) he hurried away to Germany in July, 1803, and 
remained there about a year and a half. ‘The total neglect of his 
kingdom during this period is all that is laid to his charge by the 
authors of the work before us. They abstain from any account 
of his conduct while rambling up and down the German courts, 
where it is very well known he only exposed himself to ridicule 
by his extravagant pretensions—his unavailing personal abuse of 
Bonaparte, whom he always treated with contempt—and _ his 
little pertinacious squabbles about matters of etiquette. He then, 
unfortunately, made himself personally known to almost all the 
statesmen, who might otherwise have only communicated with him 
through some judicious and able negotiators. Indeed, from what 
has been seen of princes in modern times, one is frequently 
tempted to think them of the class of persons who gain extremely 
by making themselves scarce. However, Gustavus thought 
otherwise ; and having no small idea of his military genius, as well 
as political acumen, he used to treat all the coteries of Germany 
with his resolutions to destroy Bonaparte and restore the 
Bourbons. 

Upon the “ lamentable death of the Duc D’Enghien,”’ (the 
expression is a remarkable one considering from whence it pro- 
ceeds,) Gustavus instantly recalled his minister from Paris, and 
prohibited all political intercourse with France. “ He was even 
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strongly inclined (we are told) to declare war against that pow- 
erful country ;” and required the aid of Russia and England, we 
presume, as little auxiliaries in his Swedish majesty’s quarrel. 
‘This fume, however, evaporated ; and the French mission was still 
suffered to remain in Stockholm, until the Monitewr mentioned the 
behaviour of Gustavus disrespectfully ; whereupon the mission 
was ordered out of the country, and all French and Danish news- 
papers prohibited, her with some English ones—and, in general, 
every journal where unwelcome remarks were to be found. With 
his usual inconsistency, however, he suffered the commercial inter- 
course to remain uninterrupted ; and he received constant irritation 
from the forbearance of the French government, under all his 
little ebullitions ; for he construed it, nor was he much mistaken, 
into a sign of contempt. In truth, he was treated as a child b¥ 
all parties ; for all were aware of his imbecility, and only smiled at 
his own seeming ignorance of it. —<- 

Unhappily this royal personage was not a child (in power of 
doing mischief at least) in his own country. Bonaparte assumed 
the title of emperor; the King of Prussia recognised if, and sent 
him the order of the Black Eagle ; and Gustavus, indignant at 
having so low a fellow for his associate in the order, lost not a 
moment in sending back his own to Berlin. This led to the recall 
of the Prussian mission from Sweden. The Emperor Alexander 
having sent to Stockholin the badge of a Swedish order, worn by 
Paul, Gustavus refused to receive it because the bearer was not of 
a sufficient rank. He likewise sent back a Russian minister who 
was travelling through Sweden; and, by way of a conquest and 
extension of territory, he painted with the Swedish colours the 
Russian side of a bridge on the frontiers of Finland. The Russian 
government took offence at this piece of decoration, and a consi- 
derable sum was spent in putting Swedish Finland in a state of 
defence : but, in the end, Russia thought it better to let Gustavus 
have his own way ; and, instead of making war, concluded a treaty 
with him, in which it would be haid to determine whether the two 
high contracting parties showed most folly or criminality in neglect- 
ing the obvious ‘interests of their respective subjects. ‘The chief 
stipulation was, that the King of Sweden should command a joint 
expedition against the Batavian Republic, composed of 25,000 
Swedes and 15, 000 Russians—and that war with France should 
be immediately declared, apparently without any other codpera- 
tion. Indeed the dream in which Gustavus lived, and lost all 
recollection of his real existence, or of the age of the world in 
which France and Sweden were, seems on this occasion to have 
been extended to the Russian court. 

When the negotiation with England was far advanced, and the 
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270 SELECT REVIEWS. 
subsidy on the point of being concluded, he had well nigh with- 
drawn from the coalition, because he could not admit of any other 
reason for the war being assigned, than the restoration of the 
Bourbons. But every thing with this small king appears to have 
been “very near” and threat and almost. The subsidy was 
agreeable, and the treaty was completed. Some money was paid 
for the fortifications at Stralsund; and En land was to pay for 
12,000 men, of whom only 10, 000 were | serve. This treaty 
was signed during the war in Swabia ; and #8 object was to send 
an army of Russians and Swedes into the <i of Germany. 
‘Their combined force scarcely amounted to 25,000 ; but they 
had many thousand copies of an “ ostentatious proclamation” by 
Gustavus, and another by Louis X VIII. 

The King of Prussia had not as yet declared himself; and 
every thing turned upon him. Accordingly a numerous corps 
or foreign ministers, all sent on special missions, were then col- 
lected at Berlin. F rederick William was beset by the greatest 
powers in the world. England, France, Austria and Russia, 
assailed him unceasingly with the most tempting offers, and 
held out the most alluring alternatives. 
hesitating state was he placed—all those mighty nations await- 
ing in breathless suspense the fate of their coalitions and cam- 
paigns from his resolution—when the valiant Gustavus, at this 
critical moment, thought proper, of himself, unasked, without 
concert or communication, to send the Prussian monarch a let- 
ter, peremptorily desiring to know his intentions, and announcing 
to him that a combined Russian and Swedish army was going to 
take possession of Hanover! Immediately before the arrival of 






‘this epistle, the Emperor of Russia, then in person at Berlin, had 


in a manner secured the cooperation of Frederick William ;— 
and the Prussian minister, aware that Gustavus knew nothing 
of this important change when he wrote, and alarmed at the 
consequences the letter might produce, withheld the delivery 
of it; while the Swedish minister who had been sent with it, 
despatched the strongest representations to his master (now arri- 
ved at Stralsund) to recall it. Gustavus, however, would not 
listen to such a proposition, but wrote on the despatches with 
his own hand, that his minister should inform the Prussian 
secretary, “Que le Rei de Suede n’etoit pas fait pour que ses 
lettres ne fussent pas recues.” ‘This, we fancy, he thought a 


iece of infinite decision; and expected that it would gain him 
the credit of having determined the King of Prussia, the world 
not being aware that his resolution had been previously formed. 


The Swedish minister softened these expressions, and used thein 


He was immediately recalled. The Emperor of 
to stop the 


as his own. 
Russia, too, was accused by Gustavus of helping 
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current of his anger, or, at least, of not having done his utmost 
to hasten the delivery of his insane letter; and to punish him, 
he positively refused to command the combmed army. He also 
refused to send any of his troops “till he had im writing the 
King of Prussia’s sentiments,” and “was so much irritated, that 
nothing could pacify him, till the Russian minister, Alopeus, re- 
ceived the letter, and promised to send it.” 

We have given this anecdote at length, because it marks, 
better than any general description, the kind of man whom the 
allies had to deal with, and the Swedes to suffer under. But 
there is scarcely a page of the narrative before us that is not 
illustrative of the same character—varying between drivelling 
and madness, through all the stages of caprice, vanity, enthu- 
siasm and fury; but never passing the bounds of personal dis- 
cretion, or exhibiting, even in its utmost extravagance, any 
symptoms of a rashness uncontrolled by fear. ‘To appear a 
great man was, this weak prince’s perpetual object; and to at- 
tain it, he was inclined to do just enough to set himself a dream- 
ing, and to give a slight pretext for issuing proclamations and 
bulletins. No better illustration of this can be conceived, than 
his proceedings on the occupation of Lauenburg. During the 
negotiations with Berlin, and after having well ascertained that 
his troops would not be molested, he approached them towards 
Luneburg. He went into the most minute details himself, always 
fancying that he had a universal military genius, though igno- 
rant of the very rudiments of war. ‘The governor-general,”’ 
(we are told,) “ and others acquainted with the country, were not 
consulted concerning the order of march; and thus it often hap- 
pened, that the troops were ordered to take up their quarters in 
villages which were nowhere to be found but on paper. Thus, 
the battalions of guards, and the king’s regiment, were left with- 
out shelter on the 26th of November, and in the most dreadfu! 
weather. The same improvidence existed with regard to provi- 
sions; and those who were ordered to form magazines were left 
ignorant where they were to be situated.” P. 21. 

After a delay of five weeks, arising from such miserable folly, 
the Swedish army were ordered to march; and a body of troops 
seized on Harburg, where they were commanded by the king 
to double the customs, and appropriate one half to the military 
chest. ‘This occasioned many complaints, being directly con- 
trary to the treaty of Westphalia, which was so constantly ap- 
pealed to in the Swedish proclamations. It was accordingly 
repealed, and the “measure” abandoned, after yielding, with 
much difficulty, the sum of twenty-six rix-dollars, or about 4. 
16s. 8d. to the Swedish conqueror. While he was thus carrying 
on his great plans in the north, that upstart creature, whom he 
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had treated with such dignified contempt under the name of Mr. 
Bonaparte, took occasion to destroy the Austrian and Russian 
armies at Austerlitz. The immediate consequence of this dis- 
courteous and low-bred behaviour was, that the Swedish army 
was left alone upon the wrong bank of the Elbe, unsupported by 
either Russians, Prussians, or English, and in the certainty, if it 
were worth any body’s while, of being surrounded and taken. 
The English had left Hanover to its fate; and their minister re- 
presented to the King of Sweden the folly of making any further 
attempt, under existing circumstances, to defend it. Gustavus 
considered that this was the fit moment for him to assume the 
title of “ Protector of the Territory of Lauenburg.” “ For this 
reason” (continues our author) “he required that the King of 
England should officially desire him to retreat. It was in vain to 
represent, that by this step, the King of England would, as Elec- 
tor of Hanover, appear to authorize the occupation of this coun- 
iry by Prussia. Gustavus Adolphus had resolved to await the 
determination of the court of London, and, rather than retire, ex- 
pose himself to an attack from the Prussians, who continued to 
advance. ‘The only answer, therefore, which he made to such 
representations, was, ‘'They may either wait or fight.” He him- 
self had, however, the prudence to retire to Ratzeburg; leaving 
Count Lowenhjelm with less than 1,800 men, with orders to 
fire on the Prussians should they attempt to cross the Elbe.” P. 
24. 26. 

His grand idea seems now to have been the securing his new 
conquest of Lauenburg. So he proposed that he should retain 
it till a general peace; and had formed a plan of declaring it a 
Swedish territory till then. He withdrew all his troops, however, 
except a few squadrons of horse, which he left under Count 
Lowenhjelm, in the full confidence of the Prussians not attacking 
them. But on receiving accounts of the offensive and defensive 
alliance between Prussia and France, and the consequent incor- 

oration of Hanover with the former, Gustavus retired himself, 
and left his unfortunate squadrons, with a pompous proclamation, 
that any attack on them should be considered in the same light as 
if it had happened in the Swedish territories. The end of this 


strange piece of campaigning is thus described: 


“The disgust which the King of Sweden had conceived on being 
deprived of the command of the Russians under General Tolstoy, 
was particularly manifested on their retreat. ‘Their commander was 
informed of the position of the Swedes both in Mecklenburg and on 
the Elbe; and Count Lowenhjelm was strictly ordered to fire the 
inviant he saw a Russian advance. The Russian army must either 
make a circuitous march of several days, or pass the narrow neck of 
Jand octupied by the Swedes, which in that part was not an HKa- 
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glish mile in breadth. After many inquiries, Count Lowenhjelm at 
length learns that the motive for these orders was an apprehension 
which the king entertained, that a Prussian corps followed the Russians; 
but upon the count’s being assured that this was not the case, the Rus- 
sians were allowed to pass. The king could not be persuaded to re- 
call his troops, although the King of Prussia declared his intention of 
occupying the German territories of the King of England, in conse- 
quence of an agreement with France; and although the Russian minis- 
ter remonstrated against the longer. occupation of a country which it 
was impossible to defend. At length the Prussians took possession of 
Lauenburg, and surrounded the little troop of Swedes, which did not 
exceed 300 men. The Swedes fired first; the Prussians abstained 
from takiug an inglorious advantage of their superior strength, and 
treated the Swedes with the greatest delicacy. The Prussian com- 
manders, in eight parleys, represented that their king did not wish to 
attack Sweden ; ; aud when the Swedes, finding themselves surrounded, 
attempted to force a_passage, the Prussians — opened their ranks, and 
paid them military honours. After the troops had reached Wismar, 
an offer was made to return two dragoon horses which had been taken; 
but the King of Sweden insisted that they should be looked upon as 
prisoners of war. ‘I'he English minister declared that no blame could 
attach to his court in this affair, or its consequences, as he had often 
advised the Swedes to abandon Lauenburg, and the Swedes had first 
fired upon the Prussians. But nothing seemed to exasperate Gustavus 
Adolphus so much as the little importance with which the court of 
Berlin seemed to consider his declarations and opposition. He had 
in vain hoped and expected an attack on Pomerania, and would un- 
doubtedly have declared war, could he have supported his declaration 
with an adequate force: but he was obliged to content himself with 
maritime hostilities.” P. 25-—30, 


It is perhaps necessary to inform the reader, that this Lauen- 
burg, about which he has heard so much, consists of two hamlets, 
of extremely vile sandy soil, and a few dozen of the most indiffer- 
ent houses or cottages. It belongs to Hanover; but even the 
persons most attached to that important country, are said scarcely 
to have been aware of its existence, until reminded of it by the 
sudden and violent liking for it now displaved by Gustavus. (P. 

33.) He was resolved at all events, it should seem, to retain it; and 
he agreed to raise the blockade of the Prussian ports, on condition 
of the Prussian troops leaving Lauenburg. ‘The war which ended 
in the speedy destruction of Prussia was now begiming; and 
Gustavus, and his armies, and his conquests, were too inconsider- 
able to occupy the attention of either party. As soon as the fate 
of Prussia was decided, his first impulse was to send his whole 
army to reinforce his handful of men in Lauenburg; but the appre- 
hension of Pomerania being invaded prevented him. He there- 
fore sent orders to his troops to evacuate Liauenburg, and retreat 
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towards Stralsund. But they were sent too late: for these troops 
had already been obliged to retire to Lubeck, and were there 
taken prisoners. When Gustavus was informed of their having 
begun their retreat, he despatched orders to his commander, to 
leave sixty dragoons in Lauenburg; with peremptory injunctions that 
they should “ not evacuate the country till they were surrounded 
and oy erpowered by the enemy. ” This notable letter never 
reached its destination; but it was translated and communicated 
to the English minister. ‘The capture of the army of Lauenburg 
( (three hundred strong) only served to increase the great conquer- 
or’s hatred to Bonaparte. He refused all offers of accommodation, 
although the most favourable terms were proposed ; it being clearly 
the interest of France to remain at peace with Sweden, and no 
less so of Sweden to be at peace with France. Among other 
offers was one of an increase of territory. Indeed, the interest of 
France always appeared so clearly to be in favour of augmenting 
the power of Sweden as a counterpoise to Russia, that the reader 
will find this point expressly stated in a former number of our 


journal, (see Ed. Rev. for July, 1807,) where we suggested the 


probability of the two countries not remaining long hostile, and 
of Sweden being won over by an accession of territory, or a re- 
storation, to speak more properly, of her former dominions. We 
did not certainly calculate on Gustavus persisting so long in his 
ineffectual schemes, nor on the catastrophe to which his obstinacy 
led. 

As it turned out, however, the destruction of Prussia only made 
Gustavus resolve to prosecute the restoration of the Bourbons with 
new vigour ; and as the English ministers had at length discovered 
that they had to do with one, who, to use the language of our 
author, “ whatever were his accomplishments, was at ‘least no 
hero’”’—one who “ did not possess science to command, or cou- 
rage to share the danger of the field” —they refused to increase the 
subsidy. Gustavus, however, was a financier, as well as a warrior. 
He now chose to consider himself as having a claim upon Russia ; 
and he stopt the Russian subsidy, then at Gottenburg, on its way 
from England to St. Petersburgh. In the mean time, the French 
seemed resolved not to attack Pomerania, let Gustavus do his 
utmost to irritate them. ‘They barely took a position within the 
frontier—endeavoured to negotiate—were refused—and then 
offered an armistice, and to withdraw their forces. Every propo- 
sal was rejected with contempt. But the hero of Lauenburg did 
not venture actually to attack them. They withdrew of them- 
selves: and he then made a sort of attempt on their rear guard ; 
took a few prisoners and stores, with a hospital ; and, elated with 
his triumph, ordered Te Deum to be sung in all the churches. 
The French being thus compelled to chastise him, turned round 
upon the Swedes and defeated them—after a most gallant resist- 
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ance by that brave army, who only wanted a chief of talents and 
courage to show themselves worthy of their descent ;—and thus 
an armistice was forced on them, whether their ridiculous king 
would or no. ‘There were various opinions and doubts as to 
this truce. Some criticised the terms of it; others regretted it 
had not, in the delicate state of the war; been delayed a short time. 
The Russians predicted the fall of Colberg as likely to follow ; the 
English were discontented with it; but Gustav us, consistent to the 
last, was only offended at the instrument calling Napoleon emperor 
and king. He ordered the words not to be used in the Swedish 
papers, ‘and made his general inform the French marshal that 
such expressions would not be tolerated in any future transaction. 

We cannot afford room for attending so closely on the steps of 
this infatuated prince, during the remaining part of his reign. The 
contemplation of folly, and unsupported extravagant pretension, is, 
when long continued, a very disgusting task. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with selecting some traits not hitherto sufficiently 
noted by the public in his character and conduct. 

The work before us, repeatedly, and without any hesitation, 
charges him with a deficiency of personal courage ; nor is there 
any passage in his life, as far as the world ave aware of, which tends 
to refute the charge. This must certainly be esteemed a circum- 
stance of some weight, considering the opportunities which he had 
of exposing himself to danger, if not of signalizing himself. The 
following note relates to this subject. 


“ During the retreat, the king sent to General Brune and proposed 
an armistice:—'The general answered that as the war had not yet 
lasted thirty-six hours, such a proposal was rather premature from one 
who aspired to imitate Charles XII. 

“ Gustavus Adolphus was the first who reached Stralsund, and had 
not been exposed to the possibility of danger; yet he endeavoured to 
persuade some people that he had received a contusion in the leg from 
a musket-ball; and, asa proof of the fact, he exhibited a red spot on his 
leg, anda corresponding blemish on his boot, which refused to receive 
the usual polish. This story was sanctioned by the authority of an 
officious surgeon; but as it seemed to make little impression, it was 
soon forgotten.” P. 57, 58. 


His strange enthusiasm is said to have assumed the form of re- 
ligious fanaticism. He got hold of a commentary on the revelations, 
which seems to have turned his brain. He persuaded himself 
that the letters of Bonaparte’s name composed the mystic number 
666, the number of the beast; that Napoleon was therefore the 
leeniat whose dominion should be of short duration, and for whose 
discomfiture he himself was the chosen instrument of providence. 
He was very particular in his directions to his ministers, &c. that 
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his name should be written Neapoleon, because this spelling was 
required to support the calculation. He ordered one day 888 


oaks to be cut down for the navy, in the royal park; and people 
were a good deal puzzled to find what might be the reason for this 


MEASURE till they found in the commentary that 888 is stated as a 
sacred number. When a Russian prince was sent to treat with 
himat his palaceof Lauenburg, he favoured him with the apocalypse, 
and afterwards sent hima letter to Berlin containing nothing but a 
chapter on the beast, translated into French from the Swedish 
bible ; and when he was reminded of the risk he ran in ordering 
the troops at Rugen to fire on the English, he answered that 
nothing could happen without the permission of heaven. He also 
openly relied on supernatural assistance when the French, unop- 
posed, were making their approaches to destroy Stralsund. With 
all this fanaticism he had so little of the real spirit of religion, that 
he was induced to listen to certain plans much against his will, 
merely because, from hatred to Denmark, he anxiously desired 
the success of the expedition to Copenhagen ; and after the En- 
glish convention had settled the evacuation of Zealand, he pro- 
posed, as a very honourable mode of executing it, that the army 
should pass over to Scania, and from thence again invade the 
island. 

As soon as the treaty of 'Tilsit had put an end to the war in 
Germany and Poland, it might have been expected that Gustavus 
would undertake some enterprise, single-handed, against all the 
continent ;—but he contented himself with getting into a passion 
at the Emperor Alexander for giving Bonaparte the order of St. 
Andrew. He resolved to send back the decorations of it which 
he had formerly received from Catharine; and wrote a letter te 
the emperor, enclosing a copy of his letter on a similar occasion to 
the King of Prussia. _ This notable epistle, however, was not sent ; 
-—nev ertheless, i in the course of a few months, after refusing every 
offer of accommodation with France, and cooperation with Russia, 
he contrived to plunge his unfortunate country into a war with 
that powerful neighbour, which threatened its existence as an 
independent state. The events of the campaign which ensued, 
and the near approach of an overwhelming force to the Swedish 
capital, though by avery circuitous route, are too well known to 
detain us here. 

To the Russian war were added hostilities with Denmark ; and, 
as if Sweden had not enough on her hands in other quar ter s, the 
king, by way of imitating Charles XII. must needs invade Norway. 
Yet in the midst of all this extended and voluntary warfare, he 
was wholly without any plan for conducting it; and when men of 
experience ventured to suggest the expediency of arranging some 
uniform and concerted scheme of operations, he only replied, that 
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the necessary orders should be ready on every emergency !—The 
only step taken towards more active measures, was a demand of 
more money, and of an auxiliary force from England, which the 
past experience of Gustavus’s wisdom and vigour might have 
taught our government to refuse, had it been possible for us, at any 

time, or under any circumstances, to resist the temptation of 
spending money, and intermeddling to a small extent with a little 
expedition. ‘The work before us states, that the troops were 
demanded for the express purpose of codperating in the Norwe- 
gian expedition ; that the English ministry, after much hesitation, 
in order “to gratify, in some measure, the wishes’ of Gustavus, 
agreed to send 10,000 men, on condition of their being under the 
separate command of their own general, and not being required te 
act at so great a distance from their shipping as to interrupt the 
communication with it. Gustavus agreed at once to these terms ; 
but at the same time sent orders to prevent the troops from landing 
until General Moore, their commander, should agree to place them 
at the king’s disposal, and not to re-embark them without a certain 
notice. ‘The notice was agreed to; but the English government 
resolutely adhered to the condition of the separate command, and 
as resolutely prohibited the troops from embarking in a new attack 
on Zealand, the conquest of which was now become our heroic 
ally’s most favourite project. Hence the animosity which speedily 
broke out against England—scarcely, if at all, inferior to this wise 
monarch’s hatred of France. 

The singular treatment of General Moore was the beginning of 
this rupture. Upon the wisdom of the plan which sent that gallant 
and most able person to Sweden, we shall make no comments. 
Our readers have seen with what kind of ally he was designed to 
cooperate ; and they may probably be of opinion that the authors 
of the scheme showed about as much judgment in adopting it, as 
they did fairness towards their predecessors in perpetually accu- 
sing them of imbecility and want of vigour for not having intrusted 
fleets and armies to Gustavus the year before—those accusers 
being certainly in full possession of all the passages in Gustavus’s 
life which have now been described. But General Moore was 
sent; and as it would have evinced a folly quite equal to the 
royal Swede’s, if our government had reposed ¢ any confidence in 
that infatuated prince, the general was directed to proceed, so as 
to afford him no real nesialnindi and, without a miracle, no kind of 
gratification or satisfaction. ‘This was the chief object of the 
expedition. It was merely to mainiain a show of vigour at home, 
and (in the words of the work before us) “to gratify, in some 
measure, the wishes’-of Gustavus. It failed most signally ; ; for 
the people of England, who paid for it, only knew of its arrival 
by hearing of its having produced a quarrel” with the prmee whom 
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it was sent to gratify ; and they therefore received as little satis- 
faction from it «as he did. Gustavus quarrelled with General 
Moore because he would not disobey the positive orders under 
which he acted, and surrender the guidance of the army to the 
insane or drivelling councils of the Swedes. The account of the 
interview in this volume is so singular, that we must pause a little 
upon it. Like other great princes, Gustavus fancied he could 
carry every thing by his own power of conference—* of talking 
folks over,”’ as the phrase is ;—and he was pleased to draw up, or 
at least revise, a minute of an interview, which had completely 
failed indeed, but still redounded so much to his credit as a talker 
—as to deserve tobe recordedamong the greater exploits of his reign. 
Gustavus had declared, that “he never would permit the 
English to land; and that he considered the very proposal as an 
insult, which he hoped never to hear again.” ‘The general, not 
quite approving of the plan of keeping his army on board of their 
transports until some symptoms of reason should appear in the 
king, expressed his resolution to sail for England, if they were not 
permitted to land. This determination being communicated 
through the British minister, an interview between the king and the 
general took place. The matters chiefly to be noted in this con- 
ference are, General Moore’s calm and steady behaviour, and the 
king’s obstinacy and impertinence, even by his own narrative. 
The result of the conference was, that the general most civilly 
and respectfully represented the necessity of his return to England. 
The king begged him to delay at Gottenburg as long as possible. 
The general “agreed to do so, that he might oblige his majesty, 
and await fresh instructions ; and he notified also, that he should 
proceed to Gottenburg, and not remain in Stockholm. This was 
indeed announced in the courtly form of a request to be permitted 
to join his army at Gottenburg. But immediately after this inter- 
view, a closer attention to his instructions suggested to him the 
necessity of delaying as short atime as possible the return of the 
troops. ‘This he announced in the most respectful manner ; stating, 
that he shouid still proceed “leisurely to prepare for his depar- 
ture; and in the mean time communicate the orders which might 
arrive.” Gustavus immediately broke out into the following vige- 


rous and able note. 


Patace of Haga, 24th of June, 1808. 


“This is a new and unexpected insofence of General Moore, for 
which he cannot appeal to any justruction ; as, during the interview, 
he desired and received my orders to remain with the troops under 
his command on the Swedish coast, till new instructions should arrive 
trom England. General Moore, therefore, for ihis disrespectlu!l conduct, 
shall be persoually answerable to me; and for this reason shall receive 
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my commands not to leave Stockholm without my permission, or being 
ordered home to England by the king his master. 


“ GustaF ApoupuH.” P. 314, 


The British minister of course protests, and sends home a cou- 
rier with an account of this unheard-of arrest. The king, how- 
ever, will not release General Moore without an apology: and 
on being told that such a demand was out of the question, he said 
he did not require actually an apology; but that General Moore 
should use certain expressions to explain his conduct, and should 
“finally affirm that it was not his intention to fail in his respect 
for the king.”” And if he had succeeded in detaining our gallant 
countryman, no doubt he would have put forth a bulletin, descri- 
bing his achievement; and probably have ordered an illumination 
for it. But fortunately the general contrived to get away, and 
sailed to England with his army, leaving Gustavus to look out 
elsewhere for new conquests. Inthe mean time, he was with 
great difficulty prevented from seizing on all the English vessels in 
the Baltic, and laying a general embargo on them in his ports; and 
nothing but the necessity of the subsidy could have kept him from 
immediately declaring war against this country. He took an 
unconquerable dislike to the English minister, for obeying the 
instructions of his court, and proposing to him that peace so 
essential to the interests of Sweden, but so odious to Gustavus, 
because it looked as if he could do nothing in war. Nor could 
any thing have appeased him, had not the English admiral luckily 
captured a Russian vessel, and sent her flag as a present to Gus- 
tavus, who was infinitely mellified by this compliment, and sent it 
on as a present to the King of England! 

Like every truly weak prince, Gustavus was perpetually inter- 
fering in all the departments of his government—and, in all, doing 
mischief. He could do ev ery thing himself, and nobody else 
could do any thing. Nor would this have signified, had his atten- 
tion been confined to those things which were suited to his capa- 
city ; as the details of patronage, the arrangement of his household, 
or the dresses of himself and his troops. On these subjects, 
indeed, especially the latter, he was busy in the extreme, like ill 
mighty princes. After describing his regulations for a levy, the 
work before us adds, “ But nothing: was of so much importance 
with the king, as the uniform to be employed; and one of the 
first orders coucersiing the new levies, long before they were orga- 
nized, was to new model and ornament their hats.” (P. 179.) But 
unhappily he did not confine himself to such frivolities. After 
exhausting the country by a rigorous conscription, he teok care to 
charge himself with the clothing department; and managed to 
leave the men sick and dying for want of clothes, while he was 
(liscussing the patterns. 


Many things were, by way of vigour, despatch and secrecy, 
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done by him, and, we presume, his little knot of courtiers, without 
even letting his ministers know of them; and their success was 
pretty nearly what might have been expected. Of these measures 
was the embargo on English shipping. He had long resolved to 
make peace with Denmark, that he might break with England ; but 
the plan was to keep at war also with Russia and France. 


“ The order for an embargo on the English ships was not commu- 
nicated to the cabinet till the day after it was despatched; and then the 
king had already aitered his miad. it was represented to his majesty 
that counter orders ought in that case immediately to be sent; but 
the king said that there was no occasion to be so precipitate. 
The counter orders were, thereiore, delayed eighteen hours after the 
courier who had been sent with orders for the embargo. But the 
king, in order to conceel his design even from his ministers, had not 
required a proper pass for the first courier, who was thus delayed 
upon his journey, while the other who followed him travelled with the 
utmost diligence. ‘The embargo, therefore, only lasted five hours.” 


Note, p. 169, 170. 


When every thing else was going wrong, it is to be supposed 
that the “ead could not continue. in a very flourishing state. 
Their situation was, in fact, as bad as possible. The ministers 
were afraid to explain the extent of the evil to him, because “ his 
opinion of the inexhaustible resources of his country, and pre- 
tensions of unlimited sacrifices from his people, made it be appre- 
hended, that, were other means to fail, he would take some despe- 
rate step, either against the bank, or the property of individuals.” 
However, in spite of all this care, he took to banking, and pro- 
osed a scheme of “circulation by means of tokens.’ Having 
referred his plan to a “ committee of finance,” (for they had this 
among their other blessings,) the honourable members were pleased 
to disapprove of it; and the king, being enraged at them, and 
angry at the difficulties of the times, immediately dissolved them. 
A new committee was named ; and they having begun their labours 
(as such bodies are in the very indelicate prac tice of doing) with 
statements of distress, arrears, difficulties, &c. the king repri- 
manded them for so consuming their time, and desired they would 
set about discovering new funds. Without pursuing further these 
sickening details, we shall extract the summary given in the work 
before us, of what immediately preceded the revolution to which 
they led. It seems that great pains had been taken to keep the 
people in the dark, ag-to ‘the real state of the count "y, and the 
measures and conduct of the rulers. But the events soon opened 


their eyes. 


“ Affection for their king is as natural to the Swedes as hatred to 
an aristocracy: and tbe personal misconduct of the king was generally 
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ascribed to the incapacity of his ministers. The great political mis- 
takes of Gustavus Adolphus were little known to the Swedish public : 
all the sources of information were stopped. ‘The importation of fo- 

reign books and journals was in general prohibited: those which were 
permitted to enter the country were severely censured: and the libert 
of the press was entirely annihilated. Through these and other 
means, public Opinien was yet in favour of the king. Even the losses 
sustained in the commencement of the war, far ‘from disheartening, 
rather fired the courage, and roused the resentment of the people; and 
the consequences of this animation were soon evident in the successes 
of the army. 

“ But towards the autumn of 1808, the opinions of men began to 
change. During summer, all the energies of the country were called 
forth and excited to the utmost; and then allowed either to remain in- 
active, or were employed in the most injudicious enterprises. It now 
became evident that the personal hatred of Gustavus Adolphus to the 
French emperor was the only cause of the war; and there was — 
veason to hope the termination either of the cause or of the effect. The 
soldiers began to dislike and despise a king who expected from them 
impossibilities, while he declined to share the toils and dangers which 
he imposed. Some acts of injustice irritated individuals ; and the 
treatment of the new levies excited the resentment and compassion of 
the people at large. Many patriotic men expressed their conviction 
that the time was now come when a revolution was absolutely necessa- 
ry to save their country; but they suffered themselves to be persuaded 
that the attempt would yet be premature. It was hoped that the loss of 
Finland would abate the King’s ardour for war—that he would himself 
be convinced of his error, and at last permit his dismembered country 
to enjoy anecessary repose. But such hopes were without foundation ; 
preparations were made for another campaign, and the most absurd plans 
of operation were proposed. The most alarming reports of the intend- 
ed partition of Sweden began to prevail, but made uo alteration in the 
kine’s conduct. ‘The imminent danger exalted in every man’s bosom 
the love of his country; and it now became the duty of every good sub- 
ject to endeavour to save what yet remained of the ancient independence 

of Sweden, and to withdraw allegiance from a king who despised the 
welfare of his people.” P. 201—203. 


The revolution was brought about by a codperation of many 
persons in Stockholin, united to save their country from this 
inevitable destruction—and of the western army. Measures for 
effecting it had been for some time in agitation; and they were 
known fo so many persons in the capital as to be the common 
topic of conversation. Yet so universally deserted was the un- 
happy king, that no one ever thought of giving him notice of these 
singular proceedings. When a prince has justly offended his 
country—when the bulk of his people are ready to throw off theix 
allegiance in self-defence—he. is apt vainly to look towards his 
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army, and to expect security from ‘its disciplined fidelity. A 


confidence in its protection is also but too frequently one of the 





flattering visions which dance before his eyes, and beguile him to | 


his ruin, while the danger is yet at a distance. But the history of 
the. world presents us with no instance of a native army justifying 
such calculations, or forming an exception to the feelings and 
conduct of their countrymen at large. The first hint that Gusta- 
vus received of the revolution was the arrival of a courier to 


announce that the western army had broken up from its quarters, | 
and was marching towards Stockholm. We conclude these 


extracts, and this article, with the following selection of passages, 
which contain a very spirited account of the revolution. 


“ On Sunday, the 12th of March, an extra post arrived with the 
proclamation of the western army, and a full account of their proceed- 
ings. The king was panic struck. In the afternoon he went from 
Haga toStockholm. As soon as he entered the palace, the gates were 





shut—guards were placed at the different entrances of the town, who 


were commanded strictly to examine every person who entered, and 


allow no one to leave Stockholm. In the evening, an account of the [ 


approach of the western army was sent to all the public establishments. [J 


The night was passed in despatching the most contradictory orders. | 
All the great officers of state were ordered to repair to Nyk6ping. | 
The military were to depart from Stockholm, and one of the German 
regiments, with some artillery, was destined to oppose the western army. [7 


Baron Rozenblad, secretary of state, was called from his bed, and 
ordered to raise as much money as he could, by the sale of bills on 
England; aad he in vain represented that at such an hour no business 
of that kind could be transacted. The commissioners ofthe bank were 
commanded to assemble at seven o’clock in the morning, and the proper 
officers were ordered to use every effort to colleet the greatest possible 
number of horses.” P. 213, 214. 


The departure of the king from Stockholm would have been 
the signal for a civil war—and the preparations for it were there- 
fore calculated to call forth the instant exertions of the confede- 
rates to save their country. 
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“ The reputation which Baron Adiercreutz had acquired in the last | 
campaign in iinland, pointed him out as the most proper person to | 
lead the way in so dangerous an enterprise ; and he willingly accepted | 
the post of honour. ‘The baron had a conference during the niglit | 
with some officers, whom he appointed to meet him in the morning | 


at the palace. He himseli, and several others, were commanded to 
attend the king at eight o’clock in the morning of the 13th of March. 


“The unusual circumstance of shutting the gates of the palace, | 
occasioned some surprise even in the lower classes of inhabitants; but, | 


with those who were in the secret, all was confusion. Geueral Helvig, 7 
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master of the ordnance, was commanded at his peril to have some 
artillery prepared to follow the king, although there were no horses 
proper for the purpose to be procured in Stockholm. The regiments 
in town were ordered to differeft places to be provided with ammuni- 
tion and provisions; but were allowed so short a time that the provi- 
sions cculd not be distributed. Baron Rozenblad was sent tothe com- 
missioners of the bank to inform them of his majesty’s desire to reccive 
part of the money in their care, and to inquire of them whether they 
supposed the remainder to be in security. From this message, the 
king’s intention might have been guessed; but it became evident, when 
his majesty afterwards said that ‘he might as well take the money as 
leave it to the rebels.’ The commissioners answered, ‘that they had 
received their trust from the states of the kingdom, without whose 
authority they did not conceive themselves at liberty to surrender any 
part of the property of the bank, and that they did not suppose the 
bank to be in any danger. It was easy to foresee the consequences of 
this answer; but before Baron Rozenblad could return to the palace, 
the revolution was accomplished. 

“ Baron Adlercreutz, Count Klingspor, Colonel Silfversparre, and 
many other officers, who had been informed of the intended revolution, 
assembled in the palace at eight o’clock in the morning. Upon inquiry 
Baron Adlercreutz was informed that only four of the life-guards re- 
mained in the palace, the rest having gone to prepare themselves for 
the journey. Little danger could be therefore apprehended from them, 
and about fifty officers were now in and about the palace, who were 
resolved to hazard the utnost extremity. The king had before ordered 
the gates to be shut, and no one was now permitted to leave the palace : 
officers were stationed in differeut parts, and a great number were as- 
sembled in the room adjoining the king’s bed-chamber. Count Ugglas 
was first called in to his majesty. Soon after his royal highness Duke 
Charles arrived, and went in to his majesty just as Count Ugglas came 
out. Baron Adlercreutz begged of the count that he would remain ; 
but he answered that he had received orders from the king which he 
must immediately execute. The baron, however, insisted that the 
count should not leave the palace, as a moment of infinite consequence 
how approached; and that the king must be prevented from leaving 
Stockholm. ‘The count said that he had used every endeavour with 
the king, but to no purpose; and begged that any further remonstrance 
might be offered with caution. The baron answered that it was now 
intended to speak to the king in amanner which he hoped would be effee- 
tual. Tis royal highness then came out, and Count Klingspor was called 
in to his majesty ; and, during the conversation, strongly represented to 
the king the imprudence of leaving his capital. Baron Adlercreutz, 
now judged that the eventful moment was arrived: he sent to de- 
sire those who were stationed at the gates, and other parts of the palace, 
to be watchful on their posts, and, having assembled a number of 
officers, he entered the king’s room. When the door opened the king 
seemed surprised, and the baron approached his majesty, and began to 
address him—he said, ‘that the public mind was in the utmost irvita- 
‘ion from the unfortunate circumstances of the country, and particularly 
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from his majesty’s intended departure from Stockholm: that the higher 
officers of state, and of the military, and the most respectable citizens, had 
encouraged him to represent the consequences to his majesty, for which 
purpose—The king here interrupted the baron, loudly exclaiming 
‘ Treason! you are all corrupted, and shall be punished’ ‘The baron 
answered, calmly, ‘ we are no traitors, but wish to save your majesty, 
and our country. The kiog immediately drew his sword, and the 
-baron rushed upon him, and seized him round the waist, while Colonel 
Silfversparre took the sword from his majesty. The king then voci- 
ferated, ‘they are goivg to murder me, help! helpY—They  endea- 
voured to reassure the King; and he promised to be more composed 
if they would return his sword—a request which they endeavoured 
to evade; and when the king obstinately insisted upon it, he was told 
that in this respect be could not be gratified, nor be permitted any 
more to interfere in the management of the kingdom. 

“ His majesty’s outcries had alarmed some of the body-guard, who had 
just arrived, and servants of the palace, who endeavoured to force open 
the door; but not being able to succeed, they broke the upper panel 
with pokers and their sabres. At this moment, Baron Adlercreutz, 
commanded the door to be opened, and rushed into the middle of the 
crowd—seized a sabre from a hussar—snatched from the adjutant- 
general his staff of office, and holding it up before him, said that he 
now considered himself as adjutant-general, and in that capacity com- 
manded the guards immediately to retire. After some hesitation this 
command was obeyed; aud several officers who were not in the con- 
spiracy were put under arrest.” P. 215—221. 


The guards assembled in considerable numbers; and there 
was a moment when their conduct in this crisis seemed doubtful. 
The baron addressed them, and urged every thing that could 
be devised, to gain their concurrence, or at least prevail on them 
to be passive spectators of the scene. But they remained unde- 
termined—and the utmost that he could obtain was a promise of 
remaining quiet. If they did nothing to favour the revolution, 
they certainly did nothing io prevent it—and the citizens of 
Stockholm themselves mounted guard at the bank, and provided 
for the security of the town, and preservation of peace. In the 
mean time the king contrived to escape from the room where he 
was confined. 


* When the king’s escape was discovered, the greatest confusion 
and dismay prevailed among the authors of the revolution; and the 
most terrible consequences were appreliended. Every stair was 
crowded with people descending to the court of the palace to endea- 
vour to intercept his majesty’s flight. Greiff, Keeper of the king’s 
game, had precipitately descended the great stair, and was the first 
who-reached the court, and perceived the king, with his sword in his 
hand, making towards the only gate which had been left open. Ar 
soon as Greiff overtook him, the king made a violent push at him; 
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but with so tremulous and unsteady an aim, that the sword passed up 
the sleeve of Greiif’s coat, only slightly wounding him. His sword 
being thus entangled, his breath gone, and his strength exhausted, the 
king Was easily overpowered. Many had now come to Greift’s assist- 
ance; and the king, either unwilling to walk, or unable to support 
himself, was carried up stairs, and, by his own desire, taken into the 
white room. He was there set down upon the chair nearest the door, 
and exactly opposite to the portrait of the late unfortunate Queen of 
France, Marie Antoinette. The king, exhausted with his exertions, 
and disordered with indignation and disappointment, remained quiet 
the whole day.” P. 223225. 


So little disposition did the people whom he had misgoverned 
testify in his behalf, even under circumstances of affliction, which 
are wont to appease resentment, and to excite pity towards our 
oppressors themselves, that “not the slightest displeasure was 
shown, and the play was attended by an unusual number of spec- 
tators.”,—The king was removed to another palace in the night. 
He there quietly signed an instrument of abdication, drawn up, it 
is said, by himself. Liberal provisions were made for him and 
his family .— They were safely conducted to a foreign country : 
and they now reside, it is said, in Switzerland, to the ‘infinite relief 
of Sweden, and to the remar kable confutation of the ancient saying, 
that there is but a short step from the prison to the grave of him 
who has lost a crown. 

We cannot close this subject without adverting to a charge 
which we doubt not will be brought against us by the creatures 
of the court. It will be said that we have dealt rudely with fallen 
majesty—and have not been disarmed, as we ought to have been, 
by the present unhappy state of the subject ‘of this narrative. 
Why have we gone through our task without betraying any such 
emotions? Not surely because we felt less for the exiled monarch 
than those who would now insult him with their canting pity— 
but because we felt more for the people whom his misrule had for 
so many years afflicted. Let others confine their lamentations to 
the guilty—and forget, ina sort of animal sensibility, excited by 
the punishment, the more rational feeling of satisfaction at the per- 
formanee of substantial justice. They whose pity lies in the right 
place will reserve it for the thousands whom his pernicious career 
has sacrificed to want, and wounds, and misery ;—and, without 
shutting their ears to what may be urged in favour of the man, now 
that he is disarmed of his sceptre, they will rejoice that an instru- 
ment of such mischievous power in its abuse has been torn, or 
rather gently taken, from hands incapable of holding it harmless. 
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Remorse; a Tragedy in Five Acts. ByS. T. Coleridge. 
[From the Christian Observer, for April, 1813.] 


Ix the class of plays which we would not prohibit to our readers, 
we assign a high place to the subject of this review. Its appear- 
ance must be considered as an important occurrence in the annals 
of the English drama, for we do not hesitate to characterize it as 
one of the best tragedies which has been produced on our stage 
since the time of Otway. Unlike the ordinary dramas of the 
day, it relies not for its main attraction upon the illusions of scenery, 
the decorations of dress, or any dexterity of what is called stage 
eilect, by which, whatever is wanting to the mind or to the ear, is 
€ ompensated to the eye of the spectator. It is the production of 
amind relying on its unassisted powers, and well able to rely on 
them; and will, perhaps, be read with even greater pleasure than 
it produces in ihe exhibiiion.—W ith numerous blemishes, and gla- 
ring inequalities, it abounds in just and original sentiment, in pow- 
erful description, in strong conceptions of character, and fervid 
effusions of passion. Riv alling some of the best of the German plays 
in their philosophic al spirit and passionate energy, it has no resem- 
blance to them in their affectation of strained and extravagant sen- 
timent, and still less in their sublime inversions and suspensions 
of the ordinary rules of morality. It is, indeed, a work ot highly 
moral, and, we may almost say, of religious tendency. Its general 
design i is to exhibit the moral dangers of pride; the proneness of 
the descent from imaginary perfection to the lowest depths of 
depravity ; the miseries attendant upon conscious guilt; the con- 
solations and the rewards of virtue. It has, besides, the rare 
recommendation of being totally free from every stain of indelicacy, 
and the praise, among all other plays, peculiar (we believe) to 
this, of enforcing the christian duty of the forgiveness of injuries. 
On this last ground it is not easy to applaud Mr. Coleridge too 
highly. We hail with delight every attempt to infuse genuine 
principle into a class of coinposition which, of all others perhaps 
the most effective in the formation of character, has hitherto been 
exclusively employed either in cherishing the bad passions, or at 
best, in inculcating the heathen virtues. What christian has not 
jamented that the fascinations of the stage, the mingled attractions 
ef show, and song, and dance, of graceful gesture and impressive 
itonation, should he so inseparably in league with a pernicious or 
defective moral, lending their whole influence in opposition to that 
sacred cause which they might be applied with irresistible effect 
tv promote. It may, indeed, be said, that if their object were 
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veversed, they would lose their power: that their force is princi- 
pally derived from their coSperation with the passions which they 
foment; and that a play which should inculcate christian senti- 
ments would never become popular. This proposition is true, 
we apprehend, only to a certain extent. ‘That such a play would 
be the less popular for its christianity, must, we fear, be admitted: 
but that it might, notwithstanding this disrecommendation, become 
a favourite piece with the public, is sufficiently proved by the 
instances of Esther and Athalie. As to these pieces, however, it 
must be confessed, that they have been in a great measure sup- 
ported by the novelty of their pretensions; and that besides they 
have a character of excellence too high for any but the most 
exalted genius to attain: that it does not follow, therefore, because 
these plays have succeeded, that similar success would be often 
experienced by other compositions formed on the same model. 
Accordingly, it is not exactly on this model that we would wish 
plays to be formed. Inthe Esther and Athalie, not only the senti- 
ments are pious, but the action and characters are entirely scrip- 
tural. Pieces constructed on this plan, having little relation to 
the feelings or events with which men are actually conversant, can 
never excite a deep interest of the dramatic kind. They will be 
considered merely as poetical compositions, and, as such, can never 
keep possession of the stage, unless they possess in this character 
a merit so transcendent as to atone for every other defect. We 
would not impose so hopeless a task on the dramatist. We permit 
him to portray the scenes of ordinary life, and to “catch the 
living manners as they rise; but in availing himself of this his 
proper province, to establish his dominion over the passions, lei 
him, at the same time, endeavour to control and purify them, by 
the inculcation of a genuine and christian morality. We are con- 
vinced that no play, clearly entitled m other respects to the favour 
of the public, would be endangered in its success by an adherence 
to this principle ; and we think the opinion confirmed by the ex- 
ample of “ Remerse.”” This play, we understand, has been re- 
ceived with a unanimity and warmth of applause due to its ex- 
traordinary merit, and apparently unchecked by the unusual purity 
and elevation of its moral tone. 

The plot on which the piece is founded is as follows :—Don 
Alvar and Don Ordonio, the two sons of the Marquis Valdez, a 
Spanish nobleman, are both enamoured of Donna Teresa, an 
orphan heiress, under the guardianship of the father. Ordonio, 
perceiving that her affections are fixed on his brother, employs 
Isidore, a Moresco, and two others of the same nation, to assassinate 
him. Isidore is not informed of the name of the intended victim, 
er of his relationship to Ordonio, but is merely told that a mutua} 
attachment had taken place between his employer and a lady whe 
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had been betrothed to another person; that this attachment had 
been indulged in a manner fatal to the lady’s virtue ; and that it 
was therefore expedient for her happiness and honour, and that of 
Ordonio, that his rival should be despatched. Induced by this 
representation, Isidore undertakes the task. Tle besets Alvar 
just as he is within sight of home, after an absence of three years. 
A desperate conflict takes place between the assassins and their 
victim, and a parley ensues. Isidore, moved by the gallantry of 
Alvar, spares his life, upon the condition of his absenting himself 
for a year, and keeping his existence a secret during that period ; 
a restriction imposed by the Moor to enable Ordonio to rea 
without disturbance the fruits of his treachery. Alvar, at the 
same time, learns from Isidore the name of his employer, with 
other circumstances, which lead him erroneously to suppose that 
Teresa was faithless. He spends the period of his exile in war, 
and, being taken captive by the enemy, does not effect his return 
before the expiration of three years. He then returns ina Moorish 
disguise, determined not to take vengeance on his brother, but to 
raise a salutary remorse, if possible, within his breast; and if 
Teresa should prove to be his wife, to leave him in quiet pos- 
gession of her. That she’ has become the wife of Ordonio he 
scarcely doubts, but cannot fully persuade himself of her perfidy ; 
and the investigation of this point is another of the objects which 
he returns to accomplish. 

The play begins with his reappearance. The marriage between 
Ordonio and Teresa had not been concluded, but had been 
vehemently pressed both by the father and the son. At the com- 
mencement of the play, we find Teresa firmly resisting their 
unportunities, influenced partly by her distrust of Ordonio’s cha- 
racter, partly by her tender and melancholy remembrance of his 
brother, who, at the suggestion of Ordonio, was believed both by 
her and the marquis to have been taken prisoner by the Algerines, 
and subsequently lost, with his captors, at sea. Ordonio himself, 
concluding that the assassination had been perpeirated, believes 
his brother to be no longer in existence. 

Isidore, who had embraced the christian faith, is at this period 
seized by the inquisition, on suspicion of having relapsed ta heresy. 
ile appeals to Ordonio to bear testimony to his character, and to 
interfere in his protection; and the latter, although with reluctance, 
finds himself obliged, by the nature of their previous connexion, 
to interpose in his defence, and rescue him from the grasp of the 
inquisition. He then takes advantage of the gratitude which this 
benefit had excited in the mind of the Moor to solicit him to 
become the instrument of a plan of further treachery. Ordonio 
hoped that if he could convince Teresa of the certainty of his 


brother's death, she would no longer be able to reject his solicit- 
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ations. With this view he proposes to Isidore that he should 
present himself to Teresa, in the assumed character of a wizard, 
offering to reveal the fate of her lover: that he should then declare 
Alvar to be no longer among the living, and, as a pledge of the 
truth of the assertion, should leave with her a portrait of herself, 
which had formerly belonged to Alvar, but of which Ordonio had 
contrived to obtain possession. In opening this scheme to the 
Moor, Ordonio incautiously betrays that the portrait had been the 
gift of love; and that the tale, therefore, by which Isidore had 
been induced tu attempt the assassination, was fictitious. Isidore, 
who is represented as but half a villain, struck with horror and 
remorse at this disclosure, refuses to accede to the plan proposed ; 
but suggests to Ordonio that he will probably find a fit instrument 
in Alvar, whom the Moor had noticed lurking about in his disguise, 
without recognising him, and whom he suspects, from his appear- 
ance and wish to elude observation, to be addicted to magic. 
Alvar, in the mean time, had met Teresa, and, from his conversa- 
tion with her, inclines to believe her innocent; but being, by mis- 
take, confirmed in his supposition that she had become the wife of 
Ordonio, determines to depart without disturbing her peace by a 
disclosure. In this state of mind he is met by Ordonio, who does 
not penetrate his disguise, and solicits him to undertake the scheme 
rejected by Isidore. In the conversation that ensues, Alvar ac- 
cidentally learns that Teresa is still unmarried. Transported at 
this intelligence, he yet does not lose sight of his object of awaken- 
ing remorse in his brother; and conceiving a plan by which his 
assumption of the character of a wizard might be made to further 
this object, he accedes to Ordonio’s proposal. Accordingly, in the 
carb of a sorcerer, he presents himself before Teresa, Valdez, and 
Ordonio. He takes the privilege of his pretended character to 
“speak daggers’ to his brother, invokes the departed spirit of 
Alvar, and contrives to exhibit before them an illuminated picture 
of his conflict with the assassins. At this moment the officers of 
the inquisition rush in, seize him as a practiser of the infernal art, 
and hurry him off to a dungeon. 

In the mean time Teresa, whom different circumstances had 
before inspired with an undefined suspicion of Ordonio’s guilt, is 
led by the scene of the incantation, and his manner of receiving the 
rebukes of Alvar, to entertain a firmy conviction of the fact, and is 
overwhelmed with grief at this confirmation of her lover’s fate, and 
with horror at the atrocity of his brother. Valdez, too, is dis- 
turbed, though he hardly knows what idea to form on the subject. 
Ordonio, utterly disbelieving the magical pretensions of the stranger, 
concludes that the secret has been betrayed by Isidore. He 
therefore resolves ta destroy the Moor, and thinking it impossible 
that Alvar can escape from the punishment which awaits him 
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from the inquisition, he contemplates, with exuliation, the period 
when, by the death of both his supposed enemies, he shall be left 
to avail himself, without further impediment, of the advantage which 
the now established certainty of his brother’s death is likely to 
sive him in his suit to'Teresa. He accordingly allures Isidore to 
a gloomy cavern, and there murders him. ‘The Moor’s wife dis- 
covers both the deed and its author, and, in the frenzy ef her grief, 
excites her countrymen, the Morescoes, to revenge. 

In the mean time Alvar is visited in his dungeon by Teresa, 
who still believing him a stranger, but interested by his manner 
and appearance, and feeling compassion for his fate, resolves to set 
him free. In the conversation. that ensues, a discovery takes place, 
and the lovers taste for a moment the happiness of reunion. 
Just then Ordonio rushes in fresh from the murder of Isidore, and 
offers Alvar a goblet of poison. ‘The latter calmly repels his 
violence. Ignorant of the murder just committed, he hopes that if 
Ordonio can be made to feel remorse for his intended fratricide, 
the knowledge that it failed in the accomplishment may yet restore 
him to happiness and virtue. He therefore endeavours to stimu- 
late him to compunction, by an indignant reprobation of his depra- 
vity. Ordonio, awed by the mystery which envelopes the stranger, 
and subdued by the consciousness of guilt, stands unnerved and 
trembling before him. Alvar then discloses himself. The dis- 
closure comes too late to the murderer of Isidore. Infuriated by 
despair, he madly attempts first the life of Alvar, and then his own. 
His arm is arrested; but at this moment the avenging widow of 
fsidore appears at the head of her Morescoes. Before it can be 
prevented, she stabs Ordonio, who dies imploring forgiveness of 
his brother; and the play closes with the embrace of Alvar and 
Valdez. 

Of this plot, the faults are too obvious to require much com- 
ment. Sufficiently long and complicated to form the basis of a 
novel in four volumes, in its dramatic form it imposes an unseason- 
able task both on the comprehension and memory of the spec- 
tator. The effort of attention which it requires, to keep in steady 
view the coimexion of its different parts, is painful, and far ex- 
ceeds that gentle stimulation of the faculties to which those whose 
ambition is to amuse should cautiously confine their efforts. 
There is something unskilful, too, in the adoption of so intricate a 
fable. Itis in barren subjects that the hand of the master is most 
visible, and the dazzling fabrics of genius are generally constructed 
of few and simple materials. 

It may also be fairly objected to this story, that the interest 
excited by the brothers, though different in kind, is too equal in 
degree, and that it is impossible to pronounce either of them the 
hero of the piece. !n areview of Scott’s Lady of the Lake, the 
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want of a principal character is treated by eminent critics as a 
dubious fault, and the example of Milton is cited in its defence. 
Whatever may be the case in epic composition, it is an unequivocal 
defect in the drama. We cannot but think, indeed, that, in any 
species of writing, the interest that is divided is weakened ; but in 
a play this is more peculiarly the case than in an epic poem, be- 

cause in the former, the action is condensed into narrower limits of 
time and place, and the incidents are fewer. Unity of effect is 
therefore one of its most important objects; and it can as little 
bear a double hero as an episode. 

We are afraid, too, that the sorcery and conjuration, on which 
the intrigue of this piece so much depends, will be denounced by 
the severe censor as below the tragic dignity. It is true that the 
magic 1s represented as deceptive merely ; but it is exactly for 
this reason that we consider it as a paltry agent. Were we intro- 
duced to a real magician, the scene is laid in times remote enough 
perhaps to countenance the fiction. We do not revolt at the 
witches in Macbeth; but had Shakspeare thought proper to re- 
present them as designing women successfully practising on the 
credulity of the usurper, the tragic terror of ‘the piece had been 
an a great measure lost, and its w hole effect deteriorated. 

But the most serious charge which we have to make against the 
conduct of this play is, that much of its action is but feebly connect- 
ed with the catastrophe. [It is a dramatic rule, not founded in the 
pedantry of system, but in an obvious principle of good taste, that 
the several incidents of the plot should all codperate towards the 
final result. ‘This connexion may be more or less immediate, but 
it is clear that the more immediate it is, the more spirited and for- 
cible will be the general effect. In this respect, the present play 
appears to us to be lamentably defective. From the appearance of 
Alvar on the stage, till the catastrophe takes place in the death of 
his brother, and his own reunion with Teresa, there is not one 
incident in which he is an actor (his very appearance not excepted) 
which has any direct and immediate effect in the production of 
that catastrophe. His return and disguise effect nothing, until 
{sidore points him eut to Ordonio. His resolution to awaken his 
brother’s penitence, and the scheme which he devises for that 
purpose, the invocatien, and the picture, no further affect the final 
result than that they tend, in coincidence with other circumstances, 
to persuade Ordonio that he is betrayed, and, in that view, lead 
him to assassinate Isidore, which, by exciting the widow? s Vengeance, 
occasions the death of Ordonio himself, How remote and feeble a 
concatenation of incident is this! It serves fully to explain why 
the readers and spectators of “ Remorse,” impressed in every 
scene with oceasional beauties of the highest order, are yet, a3 we 
have been informed, afflicted occasionally with a sensation ap- 
proaching to epnui, and often yawn in the very act of admiration. 
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After thus cursorily stating some of our objections to the plot : 
and action of the play, we hasten to justify the encomiums which s 
we nevertheless have thought fit to bestow on it, by extracting : 
some of the passages which have pleased us most. , 
Much of the first scene in which Teresa is introduced appears . 
to us to be written with extraordinary energy. ; 
i “ Ter. I hold Ordonio dear: he is your son ‘ : 
| And Alvar’s brother. - 
i Val. Love him for himself, mc 
i Nor make the living wretched for the dead. : 
Mt! Ter. I mourn that you should plead in vain, Lord Valdez. a 
4 But Heaven hath heard my vow, and I remain é 
Ma Faithtul to Alvar, be he dead or living. Ba 
; Val. Heaven knows with what delight I saw your loves ; t T 
And could my heart’s blood give him back to thee, ~ . Ja 
{ would die smiling. But these are idle thoughts ! T 
Thy dying father comes upon nry soul, 
ih With that same look with which he gave thee to me ; S) 
i Theld thee in my arms, a powerless babe, y 
While thy poor mother, with a mute entreaty, aH 
Fixed her faint eyes on mine. Ah, not for this, 
‘That I should Jet thee feed thy soul with cloom, 
And with slow anguish wear away thy life, a1 
The victim of a useless constancy : aT 
I must not see thee wretched. Vp 
Ter. These are woes é 
Till bartered for the garishuess of joy! } 
If it be wretched with an untired eye a FE 
‘To watch those skiey tints, and this green ocean; ay 
Or, in the sultry hour, beneath some rock, f 
My hair dishevelled by the pleasant sea-breezc. : 
To shape sweet visions, and live o’er again ) aT 
All past hours of delight! If it be wretched as. 
To watch some bark, and fancy Alvar there ; if 
‘To go through each minutest circumstance BA 
Of the blest meeting; and to frame adventures f 
Most terrible and strange, and hear him tell them; ft 
As once I knew a crazy Moorish maid, mA 
Who drest her in her buried lover’s clothes, eu 
And o’er the smooth spring in the mountain clifi gs 
Hung with her lute, and play’d the self-same tune . 
He used to play, and listened to the shadow Ip 
{ Herself had made)—if this be wretchedness, ht 
ey | _ And if indeed it be a wretched thing 9c 
a Totrick out mine own death-bed, and imagine 7M 
That I had died, died just ere his return! fe 
"Then see him listening to my constancy, i 
Or hover round, as he at midnight oft mY 
i 
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Sits on my grave and gazes at the moon ; 
Or haply in some more fantastic mood, 
To bein Paradise, and with choice flowers 
Build up a bower where he and I might dwell, tal 
And there to wait his coming! O my sire! ai 
My Alvay’s sire! if this be wretchedness a.) 
That eats away the life, what were it, think you, 
If in a most assured reality 
He should return, and see a brother’s infant 
Smile at him from my arms? 
Oh what a thought! (Clasping her forehead.) 
Val. A thought : ? even so! mere thought! an empty thought. 
The very w eek he promised his return— 
Ter. (abruptly) Was it not then a busy joy? to see him 
After those three years’ travels! we had no fears, 
The frequent tidings, the ne’er failing letter, 
Almost endear’d his absence! Yet the gladness, 
The tumult of our joy! What then, if now— 
Vai. O power of youth to feed on pleasant thoughts, 
Spite of conviction! I am old and heartless! 
Yes, I am old—I have no pleasant dreams, 
Hectic and unrefresh’d with rest— 
Ter. (with great tenderness) My father! 
Val. The sober truth is all too much for me! 
1 see no sail which brings not to my mind 
The home-bound bark in which my son was captur’d 
By the Algerine—to perish with his captors! 
Ter. Oh no! he did not! 
Val. Captur’d in sight of land! 
From you hill point, nay, from our castle watch-tow’r 
We might have seeuo— 
Ter. His capture, not his death. 
Val. Alas! how aptly thou forgett’st a tale 
Thou ne’er didst wish to learn! My brave Ordonio 
Saw both the pirate and his prize go down, 
In the same storm that baffled his own valour, 
And thus twice snatch’d a brother from his hopes : 
Gallant Ordonio! (pauscs, then tenderly,) Oh beloved Teresz, 


') Wouldst thou best prove thy faith to generous Alvar, ‘a 


And most delight his spirit, go thou, make 


! His brother happy, make his aged father 
Sink to the grave in joy. 


Ter. For mercy’s sake 


) Press me no more. I have no power to love hin. 


= 


I 


His proud forbidding eye, and his dark brow, 
Chill me like dew damps of the unwholesome night: 
My love, a timorous and tender flower, 
Closes beneath his touch. 

“al. You wrong him, maiden! 
1 You wrong him. by my soul! Nor was it well 
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To character by such unkindly phrases 

The stir and workings of that love for you 

Which he has toil’d to smother. *Twas not well, 

Nor is it grateful in you, to forget 

His wounds and perilous voyages, and how 

With an heroic fearlessness of danger 

He roam’d the coast of Afric for your Alvar. | ; 

It was not well. You have moved me even to tears: qi 
Ter. Oh, pardon me, my father! pardon me! 

It was a foolish and ungrateful speech : 


/_ = | 


A most ungrateful speech! But I am hurried 

Beyond myself, if 1 but hear of one 4 

Who aims to rival Alvar. Were we not ai 

Born in one day, like twins of the same parent : 

Nursed in one cradle? Pardon me, my father! , 
| 


A six years’ absence is a heavy thing, 

Yet still the hope survives— 
Fal. (Looking jor wards) Tush! *tis Monviedro! * 
Ter. The inquisitor, on some new scent of blood!” = Act i. Se. 2. 7 


We have already noticed the inequalities of composition with| ¥4 
which this work abounds. The preceding extract exemplifies the | ft 
remark. ‘The lines marked in italics are not only prosaic, but) 
they are vulgar, both in the conception and the expression. Yet? 
it will be allowed, that in parts of this scene there is merit to which | 
no parallel could easily be found in any other modern drama. 

‘The next passage we shall copy is part of the first scene of the) 
second act, in which Ordonio unsuccessfully proposes to Isidore | 
the scheme of personating a wizard. Irritated by his refusal, the ~ 
former taunts him with his past guilt and tie inconsistency of his 
present scruples. To this Isidore replies, 4 


“ Tsid. My lord—my lord— 7 
ican bear much—yes, very much from you! "4 
But there’s a point, where sufferance is meanness 
E am no villain—never killed for hire— 

My yzratitude— 

Ord. O aye !—your gratiiude ! 

*Twas a well-sounding word—what have you done with it? 
Isid. Who proffers his past favours for my virtue— 
Ord. (With bitter scorn) Virtue— 

Isid. 'Tries to o’erreach me—is a very sharper, | 
And should not speak of gratitude. My lord, t 
1 Knew not ’twas your brother! 

Ord. (Alarmed) And who told you ? 

Tsid. He himself told me. 
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Ord. Ha! you talk’d with him? 
And these, the two Morescoes who were with you * Shr 
Isid. Both fell in a night brawl at Malaga. vil 
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Ord. (In a low voice) My brother :— 
Isid. Yes, my lord, I could not tell you! 
I thrust away the thought—it drove me wild. 
But listen to me now—I pray yon, listen. 
Ord. Villain! no more! I'll hear no more of it, 
Isid. My lord, it much imports your future safety 
That you should hear it. 
Ord. (Turning off from Isidore) Am I not a man ? 
‘Tis as itshould be! ‘Tut—the deed itself 
Was idle, and these after pangs still idler. 
* Isid. We met him in the very place you mentioned, 
4 Hard by a grove of firs— 
Ord. Enough—enough— 
[sid. He fought us valiantly, and wounded all; 
In fine, compell’d a parley — 
Ord. (Sighing as if lost in thought) Alvar! brother! 
Istd. Le offered me his purse— 
Ord. Yes? 
5 sid. Yes—TI spurnd it. 
‘4 He promised us I know not what—in vain! 
3 Then with a look and voice which overawed me, 
4He said, what mean you, friends? my life is dear : 
‘Bl have a brother and a promised wite, 


—3Who make life dear to me—and if I fall 


| That brother will roam earth and hell for vengeance. 
‘There was a likeness in his face to yours— 

I ask’d his brother’s name: he said—Ordonio, 

|Son of Lord Valdez! I had well nigh fainted. 

FAt length I said (if that indeed I said it, 

# Aud that no spirit made my tongue its organ) 

4 That woman is dishonour’d by that brother, 

J And he the man who sent us to destroy you. 

“He drove a thrust at me in rage. I told him 

~4He wore her portrait round his neck. He look’d 

_#As he had been made of the rock that propt his back— 
_sAye, just as you leok now—only less ghastly ! 

BAt length recovering from his trance he threw 

“Bilis sword away, and bade us take his life— 

git was not worth his keeping. 

Ord. And you kill?d him ? 

40h blood-hounds! may eternal wrath flame round you! 
{ie was the image of the Deity—(A pause.) 

4it seizes me—by hell, I will go on! 


WWhat—wouldst thou stop, man? thy pale looks wont save thee! 


FOh cold—cold—cold—Shot through with icy cold!” 


_ Nothing can be more finely conceived than this narrative. 
Fhrilling pathos belongs to the first class of tragic composition, and 
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We now introduce our readers to the scene of the invocation-— 
the excellence of which, though in a very different style, is not in- 
ferior to that of the last extract. 


A strain of music is heard from behind the scene.) 
Alv. With no irreverent voice or uncouth charm 
T call up the departed! Soul of Alvar! 
Hear our soft suit, and heed my milder spell! 
So may the gates of Paradise, unbarr’d, 
Cease thy swilt toils! Since haply thou art one 
Of that innumerable company, 
Who in broad circle, lovelier than the rainbow, 
Girdle this round earth in a dizzy motion, 
With noise too vast and constant to be heard: 
Fithest unheard! for oh! ye numberless 
And rapid travellers! what ear unstunn’d, 
What sense unmaddenned, might bear up against 
The rushing of your congregated wings? 
(Music. 
Even now your living wheel turns o’er my head. 
(Music Laghcs sive of the movements and images that follov. ; 

Ye, as ye pass, toss high the desert sands, 
That roar and whiten, lik e a burst of water; 
A sweet appearance, but a dread illusion 
To the parch’d caravan that roams by night! 
And ye build up on the becalmed waves 
That whirling pillar, which from earth to heaven 
Stands vast, and moves in blackness! 

Ye too split 
The ice-mount! and with fragments many and huge, 
Tempest the new-thaw'd sea, w hose sudden gulis 
Suck in perchance some Lapland wizard’s skiff! 
Then round and round the veers maze ye dance, 
Till from the blue swoln corse the soul toils out, 


And joins your mighty ariny. 
Soul of Alvar! 


Hear the mild spell, and tempt no blacker charm! 
By sighs unquiet, and the sickly pang 

Of a half dead, yet still undying hope! 

Pass visible before our mortal sense, 

So shall the church’s cleansing rights be done, 
Her knells and masses, that redeem the dead! 


SONG.—( Behind the Scenes.) 


Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell, 
Lest a blacker charm compel ! 

So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long-lingering knell. 
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And at ev’ning evermore, 

In a chapel on the shore, 

Shall the chauters sad and saintly, 
Yellow tapers burning faintly, 
Doleful masses chant for thee, 
Miserere Domine! 


Hark! the cadence dies away, 
On the yellow moonlight sea: 
The boa.men rest their oars, and say 
Miser.re Domine !* 


Ord. The innocent obey nor charm nor spell ! 

My brother is in heaven. Thou sainted spirit 
Burst on our sight, a passing visitant! 

Once more to hear thy voice, once more to see thee, 
O! ‘twere a joy to me! 

Alv. A joy to thee! 

What if thou heardst him now? What if his spirit 
Rte-entered its cold corse and came upon thee 

With many a stab from many a murderer’s poniard ? 
What if (his steadfast eye still beaming pity 

And brother’s love) he turn’d his head aside, 

Lest he should look at thee, and with one look 

Hurl thee beyond all power of penitence ? 

Vald. ‘These are woholy fancies! 

Ord. (Struggling with his feelings) Yes, my father! 
He is in heaven! 

Alv. (Still to Ordenio) But what if he had a brother, 
Who had liv’d even so, that, at his dying hour, 

The name of heaven would have convuls’d his face, 
More than the death pang? 

Vald. Idly prating man! 

Thou hast guess’d ill: Don Alvar’s only brother 
Stands here before thee—a father’s blessing on him ! 
He is most virtuous. 

Alv. (Still to Ordonio.) What if his very virtues 
Had pamper’d his swoln heart and made him proud / 
And what if pride had dup’d him into guilt ? 

Yet still he stalk’ a self-created god. 

Not very bold, but exquisitely cunning; 

And one, that at his mother’s looking-glass 

Would force his teatures to a frowning stermness. 
Young lord! I tell thee that there are such beings-— 
Yea, and it gives fierce merriment to the damn’d, 

Lo see these most proud men, that loathe mankind, 


* This song was long ago surreptitiously published. 
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At ev’ry stir and buz of coward conscience, 
Trick, cant, and lie, most whining hypocrites! 


Away, away! Now let me hear more music. 
(Music again.”) 


Act iii. Se. 1 


The address to the spirit of Alvar is remarkable for the lofty 
flow of its versification, and for its highly poetical conceptions. 
We think there is here a visible imitation of the style of Milton ; 
and we can bestow no higher praise than to say we think the at- 
tempt not unsuccessful. ‘The grandeur and variety of the images, 
and the skill with which they are selected, remind us of soine of | 
the finest passages in the Paradise Lost. In this respect nothing / 
can be more happy than the introduction of the Lapland wizard’s 
skiff—This wild and romantic appendage to the scene of terror 
is conceived in the true spirit of that great model, whom the author 
seems to have had in view. 

The concluding speech of the preceding extract is characteri- 
ai zed by remarkable ener gy. ‘This, indeed, is one of the most 
q distinguished qualities of Mr. Coleridge’s style. The following 
: passage also very forcibly expresses the stubborn pride, and self. 
defensive ferocity, of a bold bad mair supposing himself beset by 


his enemies ! 
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‘ i 
“¢ Ord. This, then, is my reward! and must I love her ? : 

: Scorn’d—shudder’d at! yet love her still? yes! yes! : 

| By the deep feelings of revenge and hate, i 

I will still love her—woo her—min her too! a 

(A pause.) Isidore safe and silent, and the portrait 

found on the wizard—he, belike, seli-poison’d 4 

To escape the crueller flames.—My soul shouts triumph ! i 

| The mine is undermin’dt Blood! blood! blood! ; 
be | They thirst for thy blood! thy blood, Ordonio! : 
(4 pause.) id 
| The hunt is up! and in the midnight wood, 3 
With lights to dazzle, and with nets, they seek f 


A timid prey: and, lo! the tiger’s eye 

/ Glares in the red flame of his hunter’s torch! : 
To Isidore I will despatch a message, : 
And lure him to the cavern!” 


| The cavern scene, in which the murder of Isidore is perpetrated, 
| is finely terrific, and contains some very powerful description; bui 
ve from this we can afford to make no extract. We hasten to the 
ae quotation of a few lines, of which the sentiment is so peculiarly 
4 touching, that in our sympathy we almost forget to admire the soft 


elegance with which it is conveyed, 
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In the beginning of the last act we have Alvar.alone in his 
dungeon. 


«¢ And this place my forefathers made for man! 

This is the process of our love and wisdom, 

‘To each poor brother wlio offends against us— 

Most innocent perhaps—and what if guilty ? 

la Ge re IY WMO Tees eae ee Sk ee 


With other ministrations, thou, O Nature! 
Healest thy wand’ring and distemper’d child: 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms and breathing sweets, 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters, 
Till he relent and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing, 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy, 

But bursting into tears wins back his way; 

His angry spirit heal’d and harmoniz’d 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty.” Act v. Se. 1. 


We have now cited several of the passages with which we were 
most gratified on our perusal of this work. In order to give the 
reader a just notion of its merits, we ought next, perhaps, to lay 
before him some of those specimens of mean and flat composition 
by which its general character is depreciated. We think it suf- 
ficient, however, for the purpose, to remark, that they are faults 
principally arising from a careless remission of effort. Immediately 
on the close, and sometimes in the midst of a fine passage, the 
author’s genius suddenly relaxes. His wing is unsteady, and after 
soaring to the skies, he is too often seen to grovel on the earth. 
Greater vigilance would certainly prevent these discredible de- 
scents. Occasionally, however, his errors seem to be deliberate, 
and are owing not to want of care, but to perversion of taste; as. 
for instance, in the following perspicuous statement. 


Inthe Future, 
As in the optician’s glassy cylinder, 
The indistinguishable blots and colours 
Ofthe dim Past, collect aud shape themselves, 
Upstarting in their own compieted image, 


To scare or to reward.” Act i. Se. & 


Or in this ingenious exposition of the effects of solitary confiné- 


ment: 


* Fach pore and natural outlet shrivelled up. 
By ignorance and parching poverty, 
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His energies roll back upon his heart, 
And stagnate and corrupt, till, chang’d to poison, 
‘They break out on him like a loathsome plague spot.” 


POUR IOREEEEICEIT LICL TTT EEE ed he aed 


“So he lies 
Circled with evil till his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deform’d . 
By sights of evermore deformity.” Act v. Se. I. 


In the preface, we are.informed that this tragedy was written so 
long ago as in the year 1797 ;—that the person, at whose request 
it was undertaken, not only failed to patronise it, but, without the 
consent of the author, suffered it to pass into private circulation ; 
making it, at the same time, the theme of his ridicule, and even mis- 
quoting the play and misrepresenting the author, to give his satire 
the keener edge ;—that he constantly neglected every request to 
return the manuscript ; and that the result of this injurious treat- 
ment was the suppression of the piece during the long period that 
has since elapsed. 

This liberal patron is understood to be a gentleman distinguished 
for his own theatrical productions, and to whom, whatever other 
demerits are assignable, we have not been used to hear the praise 
of good nature or of good taste denied. In this instance, he appears 
to have been lamentably deficient in both these qualities, as well 
as in others much more important; and the public will not easily 
forgive a line of conduct, to which they probably owe not only 
ithe long suppression of Mr. Coleridge’s dramatic efforts, but the 
publication of many of his rhapsodies and sonnets. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Castlereagh, &c. &c. on the 
North American Export Trade during the War, &c. By 
Charles Lyne, 8vo. p. 46. 


Letters addressed to the Right Hon. the Earl of Clancarty, 
President of the Bourd of Trade, on the inexpediency of per- 
mitting the importation of Cotton Wool, from the United 
States of America, during the present War. By John Glad- 
stone, of Liverpool, 8vo. p. 35. 


[From the Literary Panorama, for May, 1813.] 


Tue war proclaimed by America against Britain, raises 
several important questions of policy ; some of which are rather 
novel in their nature or application. A country that depends on 
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the flourishing state of its manufactures for the support of its 
strength, must always be, toa certain degree, in the power of that 
people which furnishes the raw material of whatever fabric gives 
most employment to its population. 'To add to the present in- 
tricacy, the same country which furnishes the raw material has 
also been in the habit of purchasing great quantities of the manu- 
factured goods. The cessation of intercourse with it, therefore, 
acts two ways: first, by depriving workmen of their accustomed 
supply, to reduce them to idleness and poverty ; secondly, by 
inducing the grower to become also the manufacturer, whereby 
his wants being supplied, he will not renew that demand which 
formerly was found mutually beneficial. This is the present case 
between Britain and America, in respect to the finer kinds of cot- 
ion; and under these circumstances it becomes Britain to look 
around to every quarter from whence she can obtain a supply 
adequate to the purposes of that she formerly drew from America. 
The erection of manufactories competent to the supply of the 
Americans, an increasing people, may be viewed as a more remote 
danger; the cessation of the import of raw cotton from that coun- 
try is instant. It is scarcely possible that the public, though 
aware of the importance of the subject, should be fully apprized 
of the different bearings of this inquiry, and, therefore, the in- 
formation that’ practical men, alone, are capable of furnishing is 
peculiarly acceptable. From them we may at least expect to 
learn the actual state of things. 
For instance, says Mr. Gladstone, 


“ ‘The cultivation of cotton in the United States has been nourished 
and extended by the demand from this country. Of late years, on an 
average, fully two fifths of the quantity consumed in our mills has 
been received from thence, consisting of about six seventh parts of 
boweds, [cottons,] and the remaining one seventh of Sea Islands, [cot- 
tons.| Lhe first, with the exception of the qualities of India and 
‘Turkey, is the most inferior description used by the spinner; the last, 
with the exception of the cottons of Bourbon, the best that is import- 
ed: the bowed cottons until of late were only used for making the in- 
ferior kinds of goods, but their comparative lowness in price, and 
«bundance in quantity, induced the spinners to make such alterations 
in their machinery, as enabled them to spin these short staple cottons 
into yarn of finer descriptions; by these means they have been used 
for the manufacture of such goods as were previously made from the 
better and long staple cottons of the Brazils and the West Indies; 
these goods could thus be afforded, and are sold at lower prices, but 
are, in point of fact, of inferior quality, and less durable in use, by 
which ultimately the goods must suffer in their reputation, and the 
maker in his interests, whenever circumstances may expose him to 
competition in foreign markets with those made from better cottons; 
Dut at present he mav almost be said to he without a rival in the 
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markets that are open to him. In consequence tie consumption of 
cotton is admitted to be at present as great as it has ever been in this 
country although America prohibits our goods, and Austria the im- 
port of yarn spun here of the lower qualities. 

“ What I have stated respecting bowed cottons does not apply to 
Sea Islands; from these the best and finest descriptions of goods are 
manufactured, and for them it might be difficult, for some time, to find 
a substitute in sufficient quantity, although the usual supply dpes not, 
I believe, exceed twenty thousand bales, or about 6,000,000 pounds 
annually—small compared with the aggregate import. 

“ The present annual consumption of cotton in the United Kingdom, — 
is estimated to be from seventy to seventy-five millions of pounds; the | 
stock now on hand, consisting chiefly of American, Brazil, and West 
fndia cottons is, 1 believe, admitted on all sides, to be fully equal to 
#. one year, and from that to fifteen months’ consumption; an ordinary 
j 2 crop in the late Dutch and West-India Colonies exceeds twenty millions 
‘i of pounds; the usual crop in the Brazils is estimated to exceed thirty 
A) ta millions more, and I am informed that a considerable surplus from for- 
fie mer crops remains over in that country; to these may be added im- 
Hie ports from Turkey, Spanish America, and captured cotton, indepen- 
Mh, dent of Indian supplies; these West-India and Brazil crops are now 
hy ready to ship, and in part actually shipping; the whole might be im- 
te ported in the next six months, thus forming, with the stock on hand, [ 
a supply equal to near two years’ consumption to be followed by suc- | 
Ne ceeding crops and extended cultivation, encouraged by the protection [ 
that would then be afforded in the home market.” . 
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That India, which supplies the finest cotton goods in the world, 1 
and has done so for ages, should not also furnish the finest species 
of cotton, looks very like a contradiction, and may well put theo- — 
rists to a stand: but what shall we say of the introduction of | 
the seed of the Bourbon and Sea Island cotion into the presidency 
of Madras, as an improvement? The produce of such novelty ! 
in India, has been brought to London, has fetched the best 
price at market, and the cultivation of it may be expected to 
increase rapidly. Possibly the mode of treatment practised may 
partly explain this mystery. In India the cotton pod is allowed 
to become over ripe, and to fall on the ground, where it is swept 
into heaps; whereas in other countries the pod is gathered when 
it opens on the tree, before the strength of the fibre can be injured 
by over ripeness. That cottons of the very finest kinds may be 
raised in some parts of India cannot be doubted; but the dii- [| 
i ference of soil and exposure, must necessarily make a difference | 

in the product. It is enough, however, for us to know that care [| 

and attention will render this article equal to any; the cheapness [7 

mim of labour in that country is beyond competition: and, in fact, the 

ak Chinese market is now supplied with cotton from India, and the 

ate American ships sail to China in ballast ; which they would yot do 
‘A 7 
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if they could compete, in that market, with the production of India. 
Whatever may contribute to the prosperity of India demands our 
warmest patronage. 

But there are other countries which produce cotton, and are 
willing to take our manufactured articles in return for it; these are 
surely entitled to all the advantages derivable from mutual inter- 
course. ‘The Brazils, a friendly country, are welcome to what- 
ever profit attends a larger cultivation of the plant. The West 
Indies furnish great quantities ; and why they should not furnish 
much more, and of superior quality, unless there be some natural 
cause, there ought to be no political reason. ‘The commodity 
might also be obtained from the Levant; but no stress of argu- 
ment seems to be laid by any conversant with the subject, on 
ihe supply to be derived from that quarter. The proportions in 
which those countries migit furnish a supply is stated by Mr. L. 
who says, 


“ That, from different parts of the Brazils, namely, Maranham., 
Para, Paraiaba, Siara, Pernambuco, Pernaiba, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
We. places at the distance of from one to two and three months’ sail 
at the very utmost, from Great Britain, we can bring hither about 
270,000 bags of cotton wool, of various descriptions, of an average 
weight of 150lbs. each, making 40,500,000lbs. 

“ That from our own colonies in the West Indies, of Surinam, Dema. 
rara, Berbice, ‘Tobago, Barbadoes, Bahama, &c. we may expect 
about 66,635 bags, of an average weight of 290lbs. each, making 
19,324,150)}bs. 

“ That from Surat and Bengal we may expect about 80,000 bales 
of an average weight of 340lbs. each, making 27,200,000ibs. 

“ And thus, therefore, without counting on what we are likely to 
receive from the Island of Bourbon, now in our pessession, or on what 
we may receive from the Spanish colonies, and from Turkey, and ex- 
clusive also of what we may also naturally expect by the capture of 
cotton in American vessels, it appears in the first place that we have 
new cotton wool in England to the amount of 86,800,000Ibs. and that 
we may reasonably expect, from the places above euumerated, (if the 
entry of North American cotton be prevented,) the enormous quantity 
of 86,934,800lbs. making together the grand total of 173,734,800|bs. 
this, equal to the average consumption of our manufacturers for no 
less space of time than two years and four months and a half, carrying 
the period down to the very remote date of the middle of July, 1815, 
and moreover a portion of the additional quantity of 86,934,800lbs. is 
daily arriving, and the whole can and will probably be imported into 
Great Britain long before it be possible to consume what is now here ; this, 
however, provided that due encouragement is given to that effect, 
by preventing the import of that from our enemies the North Ameri- 
cans; otherwise there is no ground for supposing that one half of the 


quantity, or any thing near it, will come.” 
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It is singular enough, that that description of cotton, now thouglit 
indispensable was formerly out of repute, and sold at a price so 
low that the spinners altered their machinery to enable them to 
take advantage of its cheapness. At the very worst, they can 
restore their ‘machinery to its former state. 

That America will manufacture when manufacturing yields a 
tempting profit, none can doubt; and as the raw material is a 
product of that country, neither power nor policy can prevent 
that event. But in the mean time, we also are at liberty to en- 
courage the growth of what countries we please ; and if they can 
beat America out of our market, no blame can possibly attach 
to us. 

Mr. Lyne proceeds to argue the question of the possible drain 
of bullion from this country to pay the Americans, who will no 
longer receive our goods. We presume that this branch of the dis- 
cussion 13 laid to rest, by the determination of the American lezis- 
lature to suspend exportation, by neutrals; a measure concerning 
which our information will be more correct shortly. Mr. Lyne 
concludes his pamphlet with a copy of the memorial presented to 
Lord Liverpool by the merchants trading to Portugal and Brazil : 
who are mainly interested on this occasion. 

It is not fair to come to any determination on a practical question, 
without having heard what the other side can allege. Much as 
we wish to render all our connexions and friends prosperous, the 
mode of accomplishing that purpose may admit of much controver- 
sy; and it certainly requires that the subject be thoroughly con- 
sidered inall its bearings. America has thrown down the gauntlet ; 
we have very reluctantly and slowly taken itup. We would not 
have animosity last for ever ; neither would we put it into the power 
of America to say, “this udvantage we gained by our war with 
Britain.” Ifafter meeting with disappointments equal to those of 
ker prime mover, Bonaparte, and after finding the balance of profit 
and loss against her—we mean against her happiness, peace, and 
concord, she inclines to renew her amity, we would meet her with 
frankness; but if in the mean time we have formed new connexions, 
have directed our commerce through other channels, and have dis- 
tributed the wealth attendant on commerce to our friends in other 
parts of the world, let her not think that we will abandon those 
friends at her request; but let her consider that state of things as 
the result of her own policy, and forall the mortifying consequences, 
while she clears our will and wishes, let her thank herself, and her 


subserviency to the caprice of an unprincipled despot. 
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An Historical Skeich of the origin, progress, and present sie 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the University 
of the State of Nen-York. New-York, printed by €. 8. Van 
Winkle, 1812, pp. 52. 


{r is the just pride of our countrymen that an opportunity o} 
acquiring a good education is in no other part of the world so 
common, or so easy of access. ‘The disciples ef Calvin intro- 
duced into Scotland, Switzerland and Connecticut, nearly at the 
same time, a system of education, accessible to persons In every 
situation in life, which is still the pride and beast of these coun: 
tries. However we may fee] disposed to condemn the fiery zeal 
of this sect of reformers, breathing destruction to the elegant and 
fiberal arts, we must bear testimony to their usefulness in promo- 
ting the study of the severer sciences, and the general diffusion 
of the elements of useful knowledge. Carrying with them merely 
a spirit of enmity against all catholic establishments, they uncon- 
sciously effected the delivery of the countries in which they were 
successful, from the tyranny of scholastic institutions, and over- 
turned those dogmas so prejudicial to science which long custom 
had sanctified, and even incorporated in the religious creed. Far 
nothing are we more indebted to them than for the establishment 
of schools, not placed nor governed according to the caprice of ill- 
informed and interested founders, but distributed by law, propor- 
tionably to the number of inhabitants ; forming a part of the consti- 
tuted authority, and a powerful engine of government; powerful. 
however, from its limitations and effects, only unto geod. This sys- 
tem of education appears to have spread, previous to the revolution, 
through all the eastern, and many of the middle states, and has since 
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been adopted, by positive laws, in nearly every state of the union. 
To its wide diffusion appears to be owing that regularity in idiom, 
and that purity of expression, in the lower classes, throughout every 
part of this country, which is so much the astonishment of foreign- 
ers. While each of the kingdoms which compose the British em- 
pire; while every county, every petty district of country, has its 
own peculiar dialect; while every department of France has its 
patois; while the Saxon, the Austrian, and the Palatine Ger- 
mans find difficulty in understanding each other, the natives of 
the different parts of the United States are more easily distin- 
cuished by the physical effects of climate on their constitution and 
appearance, than by any variety in their language; and this 
throughout approaches more nearly to the purity of written En- 
glish, than the usual dialect of any part of the British nation, ex- 
cept the learned and noble orders. 

The proverbial shrewdness of that portion of our countrymen 
vulgarly denominated Yankees, is set off, even in the lowest 
classes, with a polished language and address, totally different 
from the blunt manners and uncouth jargon of the natives of York- 
shire, in England, who resemble them in many striking charac- 
teristics. A few peculiarities do undoubtedly exist in most parts 
of the union, but they are rather in the use of particular words, 
than in general idiom. 'They are fast disappearing ; and as atten- 
tion and criticism are more apd more directed towards purifying 
our orthography and elocution, we may confidently anticipate that 
they will, in a little while, be entirely eradicated. Even those 
words that are so unmercifully scourged, both by English writers, 
and critics of our own country, as Americanisms, do yet deserve 
a fair examination, before we give them up to condemnation. We 
do not allude to those coined by our diplomatic men, and epic 
poets; those are base coin, which do not pass current with the 
nation, and the guilt of which must rest on the heads of those that 
utter them. But there are certain words in common use among us 
which are stigmatized as being of American birth, but which, in 
fact, are used by us in the very sense in which they were em- 
ployed by the best writers under Elizabeth and James I. They 
were brought over to this country in the early periods of the set- 
tlement, by those intelligent persons who fled hither from reli- 
gious persecution. If, in the revolutions and capricious changes 
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of modern literature, these words have gone out of fashion, the 
charge of altering the language rests with British authors, not with 
us; and it betrays their own ignorance of their native tongue and 
standard works, to censure as innovations what we merely pre- 
serve unchanged from our comnion ancestors. 

The reign of Anne is deservedly considered as the Augustan 
age of English literature. At that time, besides authors of the first 
genius, they possessed a language alike weeded from the cum: 
brous load of classical affectation that prevailed at the first re- 
vival of letters, and the imitation of French puerilities, which dis- 
graced a later era. To the authors of this age we must still refer 
for many of the best models of style, and certainly for authorities 
for all pure and classical English words. The magnificent ver- 
bosity of Dr. Johnson, though in his own writings always re- 
spectable, and sometimes even admirable, from the lofty and en- 
larged mind which breathes throughout it, becomes ridiculous in 
his imitators, who frequently cover mere trifles and flimsy 
thoughts, under the ponderous mass of syllables, of sesquipedalia 
verba. Far as the English writers have deviated from the ster- 
ling simplicity of their language, we cannot but confess that ours 
have run still further into the same faults. A general affectation 
has prevailed among them of introducing, not the peculiarities 
of our colloquial idiom, but the most sonorous words of Latin 
or Greek origin to be met in the works of the English Lexi- 
phanes, and phrases taken almost at random from several modern 
languages. Such practices as these in individuals cannot be stig- 
matized as a national idiom; they must die with their inventor ; 
but they will probably be succeeded by other habits of writing 
not less revolting te the ear of taste. The cause of this must be 
looked for in our national education, so favourable to the intelli- 
sence of the mass of the people, but almost entirely unfit for fos- 
tering high advances, in either polite literature, or general science, 
at ihat age when alone the principles of good taste can be ac- 
quired. ‘The result is, that we often find, in this country, accu- 
rate and extensive belles lettres learning, acquired by severe 
labour, at an advanced period of life, without correcting any 
formerly acquired habits of thinking, of conversing, or of writing. 
A most memorable instance of this we lately met with in a gen- 
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tleman, whose powers of mind and classical attainments reflect 
honour on the learned institution with which he is connected ; this 
gentleman interrupted the course of his examination on Horace’s 
Art of Poetry with a story, not bad in itself, of blue lions and 
red boars; breaking a train of thoughts worthy of his own re- 
putation, and his elegant author, with the coarsest of Joe Mil- 
Jer’s jokes; and yet, strange to relate, he was no stranger to the 
precept 


* Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab ineepto processerit, et sibi constet.”’ 





Reading, writing, arithmetic, the rudiments of latin, and a trifle 
of geometry, are within the reach of every man in the eastern 
states who has the inclination to acquire them. In consequence, 
the intelligence of the population is greater than perhaps in any 
other country in the world. But in the true principles of equality, 
no distinction is made in the early stages of education, between 
him whois to guide the plough, and him who is to direct the affairs 
of state. Bred side by side, on the same form, they have the 
same habits both of grammatical construction in their conversation, 
and of pronunciation. ‘To be sure they are separated soon; the 
one continues his studies, the other retires to that manual labour 
for which he is intended ; but vitious habits of speaking and writing 
are contracted, which can never be entirely conquered. Thus, in 
proportion as the education of the mass of the people is better than 
in most European nations, that of persons intended for the liberal 
professions, for conducting the affairs of the nation, for exercising the 
legislative, judicial, and executive functions, is worse. The splendid 
talents and acquirements which have now and then appeared among 
us, are rather proofs of the immense progress that may be made, 
under even the worst circumstances, by unassisted genius, than 
of any adequate public education. Previous to our struggle for 
independence, our lawyers of eminence, our physicians, and the 
divines of the episcopal church, were either educated in the mother 
country, or obliged to conform themselves to its standard. Clergy- 
men of other denominations were of necessity compelled to keep 
pace in their attainments with that church, or sink, by comparison, 
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in public esteem ; persons of fortune and influence, more particu- 
larly from the southern states, went to Europe to complete their 
education: and thus it happened that at the breaking out of the 
revolutionary war, we had in the country, generals, financiers, 
legislators, and politicians, able to direct our steps in the career 
of liberty, through a contest with the then most powerful nation of 
Europe. ‘This war produced effects on the interests of literature 
far more serious than are usually attendant on wars. Nearly 
the whole of the followers of the learned professions throughout 
the colonies, either drew their swords in defence of their country, 
if Americans, or, if Britons, bade adieu, in disgust, to a people whose 
cause their prejudices stigmatized as rebellious. The sacred func- 
lion of ministers of a gospel of peace was no bar to the highest 
degree of party rancour, nor any protection in the universal cry 
of tory on the one hand, or rebel on the other. Scanty and preca- 
vious indeed were the means of instruction of the rising generation ; 
so much so, that we have been in the habit of remarking, that 
those persons who boast of having been “ rocked in the cradle of 
liberty mid the storms of a revolution,” show stronger evidence 
ef a neglected education than either their elder or their younger 
countrymen. 

On the return of peace, when public tranquillity and public 
prosperity were restored, attention was awakened to the languishing 
state of literature and education, and exertions were made in 
almost all paris of the union to revive them, and to restore what 
was lost; though the immense distance to which we had fallen 
seemed to forbid all hopes of an approach, for many years, to 2 
uropean standard. 

The means adopted for these ends were various. In the 
eastern states they trusted to the resources of learning that were 
still left them : in the middle states encouragement was held out 
to learned foreigners, with considerable success, particularly in the 
branches of ethics and mathematics. But the greatest desideratum 
was in Classical literature ; this had never, in its best times, risen to 
any height, but was now at the lowestebb. We must confess that 
we are no advocates fora system of education, which would con- 
demn our youth to the drudgery of merely committing to memory the 
words and terms, the scanning and parsing of the ancient languages ; 
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or of digging Greek roots, without any further advantage or im- 
provement; though even this, as furnishing severe and active em- 
ployment to a young mind, is not without its use ; but we wish to 
see among our countrymen an accurate and intimate acquaintance 
with the ideas, the spirit, and the elegant turn of expression, of those [| 
authors, whose works must ever be considered as the most perfect 
models of fine writing. It is such an acquaintance alone that is. 
admitted, throughout all Europe, as the test of a finished education. 
Mere bookworms, the dealers in the nice distinctions of words, or 
the hidden and little noticed meanings of particles and prepositions, 
we hold in little value, but we look up with respect and esteem to 
the real and accomplished scholar. 

It is with regret, therefore, that we notice the unsatisf:ctory [9 
* state of classical education in our colleges. In some it is flimsy [ 
4 and superficial, calculated to make empirics and dabblers ; in H 
| others, a mere groundwork, which, as the opportunity of raising a [| 
ts superstructure thereon is not furnished, causes perhaps a greater 
| waste of time than the first. We do not mean to say that exertions 
have not been made to remove these objections, particularly in 
the college at New-York, where a series of lectures on philology 
| have for a year or two been conducted by an able hand ; but the 
i innovations in that seminary appear to have been made with more 
zeal than prudence ; and calculated rather to raise the reputation 
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of that coliege than to advance the real interests of learning. One “| ° 
of the great errors committed by our legislators, is the chartering a i 
such a multitude of colleges which confer degrees. In the Bri- ? I 
tish empire, where there are fifteen millions of people; where a & 
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much greater numerical proportion than with us pursue the liberal 
arts ; where there is a numerous beneficed clergy, and a nobility, 
which, though perhaps not contributing to the literary glory, yet 
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i does certainly furnish a great part of the support of the learned P 
institutions in that country, there are only seven colleges : of these d 
seven, moreover, three are confined in their utility to their own [7 t 
immediate vicinities ; so that Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and ; Ul 
| Dublin, may be considered as the only universities capable of m 
; exerting an important influence on general literature. This circum- of 
e stance produces ineach of them a concentration of talent which is Ww. 
a the glory of that country. In France, also, the number of learned | th 
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institutions of eminence is few. But with us the case is exactly 
the reverse. ‘Though learned men are few, yet seminaries of 
learning of the highest pretensions abound; the consequence of 
which is, that many of them, invested with all the powers and dig- 
nities of colleges, will not bear a comparison with the grammar- 
schools of England, or the second grade of French schools. 
We copy from an advertisement (for even colleges advertise) the 
requisites for entering a college in the state of New-York; they 
are Virgil, Cicero, the Gospel of John in the Greek, and Web- 
ber’s Arithmetic ; and on this excellent foundation they will in 
four years’ time build all the classical, mathematical, philosophical 
and ethical information, which is thought necessary for any liberal 
profession whatever. We must, indeed, confess, that very few 
years are gone by since such a preparation was considered suffi- 
cient throughout the union; and then we often met with bache- 
lors of fifteen years of age, and masters of arts at eighteen; and 
these, we must do the justice to say, not inferior in attainments 
to their elder brethren. Nor are we perfectly sure that such 
qualifications would not be sufficient in some colleges of higher 
reputation and older standing. 

The elementary education being thus happily provided for, 
plenty of colleges instituted, and their honours made as cheap, both 
inexpense of time and money, as possible, it became necessary to 
render our country independent of Europe by providing courses of 
instruction in what are called the learned professions, and more 
particularly (as better care is usually taken of our bodies than our 
souls) in the science of medicine. ‘The course of a medical educa- 
tion, throughout this country, is, we understand, an attendance 
on the lectures of some coilege for three years, during which time 
the candidate is entered as student or apprentice of some practising 
physician. At the end of this term a thesis is writien (ia English 
doubtless, for the benefit of such of the professors as have forgotten 
their latin) and publicly maintained by. the candidate, who is never 
unsuccessful, and who, at the close of the examination, is compli- 
mented with all the rights and privileges appertaining to the degree 
of doctor of medicine. As in all other courses of education, 
where lectures are the chief mode of conveying instruction, every 
thing depends upon the application and memory of the student : 
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nor are there any checks upon inattention and stupidity. Many 
physicians, educated in this way, sink to the level of country prac- 
titioners, navy and army surgeons, and surgeons’ mates, and even vil- 
fage apothecaries, in which capacities they lead a kind of indirect 
cannibal life, living on the carcasses of their fellow beings, and 
quietly swelling the list of weekly interments, without any danger 
from the laws; this being a class of offences, in which the legal 
maxim, ignorantia neminem excusat, is not enforced. But some 
candidates there be of more aspiring views; these, after hav- 
ing drained dry the litile college at home, resort to Europe to 
finish their medical education. To this end they spend a year 
or two, nay, even take a degree, in Edinburgh; walk the Lon- 
don hospitals ; visit the Hunterian museum, and adore the gilded 
pill which beams in Warwick Lane. Some even push te 
Paris and Rome, and having aitended the garden of plants, cut 
up a number of subjects, explored the Palais Royal, attended 
lectures, theatres, operas, dined at the principal restaurateurs, 
and learned to distinguish} in de La Fite from Chateau Margeaux, 
return, laden with knowledge, to astonish their simple country- 
men, who have never stirred from home. For such aspiring spi- 
rits, the dull routine of practice, though very convenient in a 
pecuniary point of view, ofiers no mviting charms; they will stop 
at nothing less than the chair, the robes, and the honours of a pro- 
fessor. But here comes the rub: all cannot be professors, nor 
ean each professor have the good fortune to be allotted to that 
branch of the art in which he thinks himself most calculated to 
shine. New institutions must arise to accommodate those whe 
cannot find room in the old. ‘These new ones, after a while, split, 
from similar causes, and others arise, until, at last, we have more col- 
leges than can find students. And now, alas, begins the fatal dissen- 
sions, the jealousies and backbitings, that take place, when learned 
bodies come in contact, and jostle each other. Could their dis- 
putes be managed so as merely to excite, in the different com- 
petitors, a spirit of emulation, or could they be so arranged and 
accommodated as to form one institution, in which the whole 
talents of the faculty could be collected, New-York might soon 
boast of its medical school, second tov none in the United 
States. But, unfortunately, the disastreus ambition of being 
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first, destroys the very principle of cooperation. Each man would 
rather stand a cipher by himself, than form a connexion with 
any neighbouring units, and share the aggregate importance. 
Each man, instead of courting an alliance with his learned cotem- 
poraries, and forming an honourable bond of mutual advantage and 
respectability, looks round him among men of still smaller intel- 
Jects, or more subservient dispositions, who will be content to fol- 
low in his train, and among whom he may look great by com- 
parison. ‘These evils, we fear, will continue to exist so long as 
colleges are multiplied and suffered to spring up like fungi. No- 
thing is easier than to get a charter from the well meaning, but 
scantily educated, country gentlemen who form the mass of a state 
legislature, and who think that the interests of science are pro- 
moted in a city by the multiplication of colleges, the same as the 
knowledge of spelling and reading are in the country, by mulliply- 
ing school-houses. A charter once granted, it is easy to stock a 
college with professors, who, if deficient in profound knowledge, 
are, on the other hand, extremely reasonable in their terms ; if 
they do not fit the student for rigorous examinations, they, at 
least, suit the examinations to the capacity of the student; and 
thus, by what are called extraordinary facilities, make out, in 
a very tolerable manner, to supply the place of essential requi- 
sites. 

As to any general combination of medical science in New- 
York, the prospect at present seems more remote than ever. 
The very next winter, we understand, three formidable bodies are 
to take the field; one entrenched among the gray walls of Alma 
Mater, another bearing as a banner a fresh parchment charter 
from the Regents of the University, while a third masks its batte- 
ries, and wears the colours of a neighbouring state. Our politi- 
cians have often speculated on the possibility of fighting against 
two enemies, who were also enemies to each other, or of warring 
in a triangle—as unprofitable a business apparently as reasoning 
in a circle; but we have never seen it reduced to practice before. 

The foregoing desultory ideas, and many more, which, for pru- 
dential reasons, we suppress, arose in our mind on looking over the 
pamphlet the title ef which is prefixed to this paper. As to the 
work before us, however, and the college of which it gives the 
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history, we shall pass them by in perfect silence ; for which wary 


conduct, we have not merely the example of more experienced 


reviewers, but we have sufficient strong reasons of our own to 
authorize us. We are well aware that let us speak on the sub- 
ject as we may, either praise or censure are sure to make us 
enemies. The learned college would never forgive us if we pre- 
sumed to find fault, and should we dare to praise, we have all the 
rest of the medical world upon our backs; even if avoiding Scylla 
on the right, and Charybdis on the left, might we not run on a 
shoal more formidable than either? ‘The maxim medio tutissimus 
ibis will not save us. We do not pretend to decide when doc- 
tors disagree. Besides, physicians are dangerous enemies; we 
cannot tell when our lives may be at their mercy. We stand in 
awe of pills and syringes, patent draughts and pulvis jacobi; of 
insidious cathartics and secret sudorifics. Gallipots and phials, lan- 
cets and amputating knives, present themselves in deadly array, 
and the porterntous pestle and mortar even now. clang in our 
affrighted ears. Quitting the lofty tone, therefore, of reviewers, 
we most humbly beg pardon for whatever they may have seen 
amiss in this article. Ye mighty masters of the healing art, spare 
us—bring us your aid when fevers burn; when colics wring, and 
gout and rheumatism gnaw, and we in return will spare you—though 
you may lay yourselves open and become vulnerable at every pore, 
we will not attack you. Though you be divided among yourselves, 
we will not attempt to unite you by giving you a common enemy. 
R. 
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SPIRIT OF MAGAZINES. 


| 


BRITISH LITERATURE. 


{From the Edinburgh Review of Mad. de Stael. j 


We come now tothe literature of the north—by which name Mad. 
de Staél designates the literature of England and Germany, and on 
which she passesan encomium which we scarcely expected from a 
native of the south. She startles us a little, indeed, when she sets 
off witha dashing parallel between Homer and Ossian; and proceeds 
to say that the peculiar character of the northern literature has all 
been derived from that patriarch of the Celts, in the same way as 
that of the south of Europe may be ultimately traced back to the 
genius of Homer. It is certainly rather against this hypothesis, 
that the said Ossian has only been known to the readers and 
writers of the north for about forty years from the present day, 
and has not been held in especial reverence with those who have 
most distinguished themselves in that short period. However, we 


shall suppose that Mad. de Staél means only, that the style of 


Ossian reunites the peculiarities that distinguish the northern 
school of letters, and may be supposed to exhibit them such as 
they were before the introduction of the classical and southern 
models. We rather think she is right in saying that there is a 
radical difference in the taste and genius of the two regions; and 
that there is more melancholy, more tenderness, more deep feeling 
and fixed and lofty passion, engendered among the clouds and 
mountains of the north, than upon the summer seas or beneath the 
perfumed groves of the South. The causes of the difference are 
not perhaps so satisfactorily stated. 
Mad. de Stael gives the first place to the climate. 


Les réveries des poétes peuvent enfanter des objets extraordi- 
naires; mais les impressions d’habitude se retrouvent nécessaire- 
ment dans tout ce que l’on compose. Eviter le souvenir de ces 
impressions, ce seroit perdre le plus erand des avantages, celui 
de peindre ce gu’on a soieméme é€prouvé. Les poétes du midi 
mélent sans cesse image de Ja fraicheur, de bois touffus, des 
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ruisseaux limpides a tous les sentimens de lavie. Ils ne se retra- 


cent pas méme les jouissancesducceur, sans y méler l’idéede l’ombre © 


bienfaisante, qui doit les preserver des brfilantes ardeurs du soleil. 
Cette nature si vive qui les environne, excite en eux plus de 
mouvemens que de pensées, C’est a tort, ce me semble, qu’on a 
dit que les passions étoient plus violentes dans le midi que dans 
le nord. On y voit plus d’intéréts divers, mais moins d’intensité 
dans une méme penscée; or c’est la fixité qui produit les miracles 
de la passion et de la volonté. Les peuples du nord sont moins 
occupés des plaisirs que de la douleur; et leur imagination n’en 
est que plus feconde. Le spectacle dela nature agit fortement sur 
eux; et elle agit, comme elle se montre dans leurs climats, 
toujours sombre et nébuleuse.” PP. 254, 255. 


Another characteristic is the hereditary independence of the 
northern tribes—arising partly from their scattered population 
and inaccessible retreats, and partly from the physical force and 
hardihood which their way of life, and the exertions requisite to 

rocure subsistence in those regions, necessarily produced. 

heir religious creed, too, even beiore their conversion to chris- 
tianity, was less fantastic, and more capable of leading to heroic 
emotions than that of the southern nations. The respect and 
tenderness with which they always regarded their women, is 
another cause (or effect) of the peculiarity of their national cha- 
racter; and, lastly, their general adoption of the protestant faith 
has tended to confirm that character. For our own part, we are 
inclined to ascribe more weight to the last circumstance than to all 
the others that have been mentioned; and that not merely from 
the better education which it is the genius of protestantism te 
bestow on the lower orders, but from the necessary effect of the 
universal study of the scriptures which it enjoins. A very great 
proportion of the protestant population of Europe is familiarly 
acquainted with the bible; and there are many who are acquainted 
with scarcely any other book. Now, the bible is not only full of 
lessons of patience, and humility, and compassion, but abounds with 
a gloomy and awful poetry, which cannot fail to make a powerful 
impression on minds that are not exposed to any other, and receive 
this under the persuasion of its divine origin. 'The peculiar cha- 
racter, therefore, which Mad. de Staél has ascribed to the people of 
the north in general, will now be found, we believe, to belong only 
to such of them as profess the reformed religion; and to be dis- 
cernible in all the communities that maintain that profession, with- 
out much regard to the degree of latitude which they inhabit, 
though at the same time it is undeniable, that its general adoption 
in the north must be explamed by some of the more general causes 
which we have shortly indicated above. 

The great fault which the French impute to the writers of the 
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north, is want of taste and politeness. 'They generally admit that 
they have genius ; but contend that they do not know how to use 
it; while their partisans maintain, that what is called want of taste 
is ‘merely excess of genius, and independence of pedantic rules and 
authorities. Mad. de Staél, though admitting the transcendent 
merits of some of the English writers, takes part, upon the whole, 
against them in this controv ersy 3 and, after professing her unqua- 
lified preference of a piece compounded of great blemishes and 
great beauties, compared with one free of faults, but distinguished 
by little excellence, proceeds very wisely to remark, that it would 
be still better if the great faults were corrected—and that it is but a 
bad species of independence which manifests itself by being occa- 
sionally offensive: and then she attacks Shakspeare, as usual, for 
interspersing somany puerilities, and absurdities, and grossiérelés, 
with his sublime and pathetic passages. 

Now, there is no denying that a poem would be better with- 
out faults; and that judicious painters use shades only to set off 
their pictures, and not blots. But there are two liftle remarks to 
be made. In the first place, if it be true that an extreme horror 


| at faults is usually found to exclude a variety of beauties, and that 


a poet can scarcely ever attain the higher excellencies of his art, 
without some degree of that rash and headlong confidence which 
naturally gives rise to blemishes and excesses, it may not be quite 
so absurd to hold, that this temperament and disposition, with 
all its hazards, deserves encouragement, and to speak with indul- 
gence of faults that are symptomatic of great beauties. There 
is a primitive fertility of soil that naturally throws out weeds 
along with the matchless crops which it alone can bear; and we 
micht reasonably grudge to reduce its vigour for the sake of 
purifyi ing its produce. There are certain savage virtues that 


_§ can scarcely exist in perfection in a state of complete civiliza- 


tion; and, as specimens, at least, we may wish to preserve, and 
be alhiwed to admire them, with all their exceptionable accom: 
plishments. It is easy to say that there is no necessary con- 
nexion between the faults and the beauties of our great drama- 
tist; but the fact is, that since men have become afraid of fall- 
ing into his faults, no one has approached to his beauties; and 
we have already endeavoured, on more than one occasion,* to 
explain the grounds of this connexion. But our second remark 
is, that it is not quite fair to represent the controversy as ari- 
sing altogether from the excessive and undue indulgence of the 
English for the admitted faults of their favourite authors, and 
their persisting to idolize Shakspeare, in spite of his buffooneries. 
extravagancies, and bombast. We admit that he has those faults ; 


* See our remarks on Franklin, vol. VIII. p. 329, &e.; and on Burns, yol. XII 
RP. 250, &e. 
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and, as they are faults, that he would be better without them: but 
there are many things which the French call faults, which we 
consider as beauties. And here, we suspect, the dispute does not 
admit of any settlement, because both parties, if they are really 
sincere in their opinion, and understand the subject of discussion, 
may very well be right, and for that very reason incapable of 
coming to any agreement. We consider taste to mean merely the 
faculty of receiving pleasure from beauty ; and, so far as relates 
to the person receiving that pleasure, we appr ehend it to admit 
of little doubt, that the best taste is that which enables him to 
receive the greatest quantity of pleasure from the greatest number 
of things. With regard to the author again, or artist of any other 
description, who pretends to bestow the pleasure, his object, of 
course, should be, to give as much, and to as many persons, as 

ossible ; and especially to those who, from their rank and educa- 
tion, are likely to regulate the judgment of the remainder. It is 
his business, therefore, to ascertain what does please the greater 
part of such persons, and to fashion his productions according te 
the rules of taste which may be deduced from that discovery. 
Now, we humbly conceive it to be a complete and final justifica- 
tion ae the whole body of the English nation, who understand 
French as well as English, and yet prefer Shakspeare to Racine, 
just to state, modestly and firmly, the fact of that preference ; 
and to declare, that their habits and tempers, and studies and 
occupations, have been such as to make them receive far greater 


pleasure from the more varied imagery—the more flexible tone— [| 


the closer imitation of nature—the more rapid succession of inci- 


dent, and vehement burts of passion of the English author, than 4 


from the unvarying majesty—the elaborate argument—and epi- 
grammatic poetry of the French dramatist. For the taste of the 
nation at large we really cannot conceive that any other apology 
can be necessary; and though it might be very desirable that 
they should agree with their neighbours upon this point as well 
as upon many others, we can scarcely imagine any upon which 
their disagreement could be attended with less inconvenience. 
For the authors, again, that have the misfortune not to be so much 
admired by the adjoining nations as by their own countrymen, 
we can only suggest, that this is a very common misfortune ; and 
that, as they wrote in the language of their count ry, and will 
probably be always most read within its limits, ii wa~ aot perhaps 
altogether unwise or unpardonable in them to accom ivodate them- 
selves to the taste which was there established. 

Mad. de Staél has a separate chapter upon Shakspeare; m 
which she gives him full credit for originality, and for having 
been the first, and perhaps the only considerable author, who 
did not copy from preceding models, but drew all his greater 
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conceptions directly from his own feelings and observations. 
His representations of human passions, therefore, are incom- 
parably more true and touching, than those of any other writer ; 
and are presented, moreover, in a far more elementary and sim- 
ple state, and without any of those circumstances of dignity or 
contrast with which feebler artists seem to have held it indispensa- 
ble that they should be set off. She considers him as the first 
writer who has ventured upon the picture of overwhelming sorrow 
and hopeless wretchedness ;—that desolation of the heart which 
arises from the long contemplation of ruined hopes and irreparable 
privation ;—that inward anguish and bitterness of soul which the 
public life of the ancients ‘prevented them from feeling, and their 
stoical precepts interdicted them from disclosing. The German 
poets, and some succeeding English authors, have produced a 
prodigious effect by the use of this power ful instrument; but nothing 
can exceed the original skeiches of it exhibited in Lear, in Hamlet, 
in ‘Timon of Athens, and in some parts of Richard a amd of Othello. 
He has likewise drag n, with the hand of a master, the struggles of 
nature under the immediate contemplation of approaching death ; 
and that without those supports of conscious dignity or exertion 
with which all other writers have thought it necessary to blend or 
to contrast their pictures of this emotion. But it is in the excite- 
ment of the two proper tragic passions of pity and terete, that the 
force and originality of his genius are most conspicuous ; pity not 
only for youth and innocence, and nobleness “and virtue, as in 
fmogen and Desdemona, Brutus and Coriolanus—but for tnsignifi- 
cant persons like the Duke of Clarence, or proflig rate and worthless 
ones like Cardinal Wolsey ;—terror, in all its forms, from the mad- 
ness of Lear, and the ghost of Hamlet, up to the dreams of Richard 


gand Lady Macbeth. | In comparing the effects of such delineations 


with the superstitious horror excited by the mythological persons 
of the Greek drama, the vast superiority of the English author can- 
not fail to be apparent. Instead of supernatural beings interfering, 
with their cold and impassive natures, in the agitations and suffer- 
ings of men, Shakspeare employs only the magic of powerful pas- 
sion, and of the illusions to which it gives birth. The phantoms 
and apparitions which he occasionally conjures up to add to the 
terror of the scene, are in truth but .a bolder personification of 
those troubled dreams, and thick coming fancies, which harrow up 


) the souls of guilt and agony ; and even his sorcery and incantation 
Fare but traits of the credulity and superstition which so frequently 


accompany the exaltation of the greater passions. But perhaps 
the most miraculous of all his representations, are those in which 


jhe has portrayed the wanderings of a disordered intellect, and 
» especially of that species of distraction which arises from excess of 
| *orrow. Instead of being purely terrible, those scenes are, in his 
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hands, in the highest degree touching and pathetic ; and the wild. 


ness of fancy, and richness of imagery which they display, are 
even less admirable than the constant, though incoherent expression 
of that one sentiment of agonizing grief which had overborne all the 
faculties of the soul. 

Such are the chief beauties which Mad. de Staél discovers in 
Shakspeare; and though they are not perhaps exactly what an 
English reader would think of bringing most into notice, it is inte- 
resting to know what strikes an intelligent foreigner, in pieces with 
which we ourselves have always been familiar. ‘The chief fault 
she imputes to him, besides the mixture of low buffoonery with 
tragic passion, are occasional tediousness and repetition—too much 
visible horror and bloodshed—and the personal deformity of 
Caliban and Richard LII.; for all which we shall leave it to our 
readers to make the best apology they can. 

Mad. de Staé! thinks very poorly of our talent for pleasaniry; 
and is not very successful in her delineation of what we call hu- 
mour. ‘The greater part of the nation, she says, lives either in the 
serious occupations of business and politics, or in the tranquil circle 
of family affection. What is called society, therefore, has scarcely 
any existence among them; and yet itis in that sphere of idleness 
and frivolity that taste is matured, and gayety made elegant. 
They are not at all trained, therefore, to observe the finer shades 
of character and of ridicule in real life ; and, consequently, neither 
think of delineating them in their compositions, nor are aware ol 
their merit when delineated by others. We are unwilling to think 
this perfectly just; and are encouraged to suspect that the judg: 
ment of the ingenious author may not be altogether without appeal 
on such a subject, by observing, that she represents the paltry 
flippancy and disgusting affectation of Sterrie, as the purest speci 





men of true English humour; and classes the character of Falstatt 


along with that of Pistol, as instances of that vulgar caricature fron | 


which the English still condescend to receive amusement. It is 
more just, however, to observe, that the humour, and in general the | 


pleasantry, of our nation, has very frequently a sarcastic and eve! 


misanthropic character, which distinguishes it from the mere play: F 
fulness and constitutional gayety of our French neighbours ; anf 


that we have not, for the most part, succeeded in our attempts 
imitate the graceful pleasantry and agreeable trifling of that people: 


We develop every thing, she maintains, a great deal too laboriously; F 


and give a harsh and painful colouring to those parts which the ve'y 
nature of their style requires tobe but lightly touched, and delicately 
shaded. We never think we are heard unless we cry out ;—n0! 
understood, if we leave any thing untold :—an excess of difluse 
ness and labour which could never be endured out of our o¥! 


island. It is curious enough, indeed, to obserye, that men wef 
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have nothing to do with their time but to get rid of it in amusement, 
are always much more impatient of any kind of tediousness in their 
entertainers, than those who have but little leisure for entertain- 
ment. ‘The reason is, we suppose, that familiarity with business 
makes the latter habitually tolerant of tediousness ; while the pur- 
suits of the former, in order to retain any degree of interest, require 
a very rapid succession and constant variety. On the whole, we 
do not think Mad. de Staél very correct in her notions of English 
gayety ; and cannot help suspecting, that she must have been 
rather unfortunate in her society during her visit to this country. 

Her estimate of our poetry, and our works of fiction, is more 
unexceptionable. She does not allow us much invention, in the 
strictest sense of that word ; and still less grace and sprightliness 
in works of a light and playful character :—but, for glowing 
descriptions of nature—for the pure language of the affections— 
for profound thought and lofty sentiment, she admits that the 
greater poets of England are superior to any thing else that the 
world has yet exhibited. Milton, Young, Thomson, Goldsmith, 
and Gray, seem to be her chief favourites. . We do not find that 
Cowper, or any later author, had come to her knowledge. The 
best of them, however, she says, are chargeable with the national 
faults of exaggeration, and “ des longueurs.” She overrates the 
merit, we think, of our novels, when she says, that with the excep- 
tion of La Nouvelle Heloise, which belongs exclusively to the 
genius of the singular individual who produced it, and has no rela- 
tion to the character of his nation, all the novels that have suc- 
ceeded in France have been undisguised imitations of the English, 
to whom she ascribes, without qualification, the honour of that 
meritorious invention. 


“* Ce sont eux qui ont osé croive les premiers, qu’il suffisoit du 
tableau des affections privées, pour intéresser lesprit et le cccur de 
Vhomme ; que ni liilustration des personages, ni importance des 
intéréts, ni le merveilleux des événemens n’étoient nécessaires pour 
captiver l’imagination, et qu’il y avoit dans la puissance d’aimer de 
quol renouveler sans cesse et les tableaux et les situations, sans ja- 
mais lasser la curiosité. Ce sont les Anglais enfin qui ont fait des 
romans des ouvrages de morale, ou les vertus et les destinées ob- 
scures peuvent trouver des motifs d’exaltation, et se créer un genre 
Whéroisme. 

“ I] régne dans ces écrits une sensibilité calme et fire, €énergique 
ettouchante. Nulle part on ne sent mieux le charme de cet amour 
protecteur, qui dispensant Il’étre foible de veiller a sa propre 
destinée, concentre tous ses desirs dans l’estime et la tendresse de 
son défenseur.” Tome 1. p. 321. 


The last chapter upon English literature relates to their philo» 
‘ophy and eloquence ; and here, though the learned-author seeas 
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aware of the transcendent merit of Bacon, we rather think she 
proves herself to be unacquainted with that of his illustrious co- 
temporaries, or immediate successors, Hooker, Taylor and Bar- 
row—for she places Bacon as _ the only luminary of our sphere in 
the period preceding the Usurpation, and considers the true era 
of British philosophy as commencing with the reign of King Wil- 
liam. We cannot admit the accuracy of this intellectual. chro- 
nology. ‘The character of the English philosophy is to be patient, 
profound, and always guided by a view to utility. They have 
done wonders in the metaphysic of the understanding ; but have 
not equalled De Retz, La Bruyere, or even Montaigne, in their 
analysis of the passions and dispositions. ‘The followmg short 
passage is full of sagacity and talent. 


“ Les Anglais ont avancé dans les sciences philosophiques comme 
dans l'industrie commerciale, a l'aide de la patience et du temps. 
Le penchant de leurs philosophes pour les abstractions sembloit de- 
voir les entrainer dans des systémes qui pouvoient étre contraires a 
la raison; mais lesprit de calcul, qui régularise, dans leur applica- 
tion, les combinaisons abstraites, la moralite, qui est la plus expéri- 
mentale de toutes les idées humaines, l’intérét du commerce, Vamour 
de la liberté, ont tonjours ramené les’philosophes anglais a des re- 
sultats pratiques. Que d’ ouvrages entrepris pour servir utilement 
les hommes, pour l’education des enfans, pour le soulagement des 
malheureux, pour Péconomie politique, la législation criminelle, 
les sciences, la morale, la métaphysique ! Quelle philosophie dans 
les conceptions ! quel respect pour l’expérience dans le choix des 


moyens ! 


“ Cest ala liberté qu'il faut attribuer cette émulation et cette sa- 
gesse. On pouvoit si rarement se flatter en France @infiuer par 
ses écrits sur les institutions de sons pays, qu on ne songcoit qua 
montrer de esprit dans les discussions méme les plus sérieuses. 
On poussoit jusqu’au paradoxe un syst€me vrai dans une certaine 
mesure ; la raison ne pouvant avoir un effet utile, on vouloit au 
moins que le paradoxe fut brillant. D’ailleurs sous une monarchie 


_absolue, on pouvoit sans danger vanter, comme dans le Contrat 


Social, la démocratie pure ; mais on n’auroit point osé approcher 
des idées possibles. Tout étoit jeu d’esprit en France, hors les 
arréts du conscil du roi: tandis qu’en Angleterre, chacun pouvant 
agir d’une maniéere quelconque sur les résolutions de ses repre- 
sentans, l’on prend Phabitude de comparer la pensée avec Ilaction, 
et on s’'accoutume a Pamour du bien public par lespoir d’y con- 
tribuer.” II. 5-7. 


She returns again, however, to her former imputation of “ lon- 
gueurs,” and repetitions, and excessive development ; and main- 
tains, that the greater part of English books are obscure, in 
eonsequence of their prolixity, and of ‘the authors’ extreme anxiety 
to be perfectly understood. We suspect a part of the confusion 
is owing te a want of familiarity with the language. In point of 
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fact, we know of no French author so concise as Hume or Smith; 
and believe we might retort the charge of longueurs, in the name 
of the whole English nation, upon one half of the French classic 
authors—upon their Rollin and their Massillon—their D’ Alembert 
—their Butfon—their Helvetius—and the whole tribe of their 
dramatic writers :—while as to repetitions, we are quite certain that 
there is no one English author who has repeated the same ideas 
half so often as Voltaire himself—certainly not the most tedious of 
the fraternity. She complains also of a want of warmth and 
animation in our prose writers. And it is true that Addison and 
Shaftesbury are cold; but the imputation only convinces us the 
more, that slie is unacquainted with the writings of Jeremy ‘Taylor, 
and that illustrious train of successors which has terminated, we 
fear, in the person of Burke. Our debates in parliament, she 
says, are more remarkable for their logic than their rhetoric ; and 
have more in them of sarcasm than of poetical figure and. orna- 
ment. And no doubt it is so—and must be so—in all the discus- 
sions of permanent assemblies, occupied from day to day, and 
from month to month, with great questions of internal legislation or 
foreign policy. if she had heard Fox or Pitt, however, or Burke 
or Windham, or Grattan, we cannot conceive that she should 
complain of our want of animation ; and, warm as she is in her 
encomiums on the eloquence of Mirabeau, and some of the orators 
of the first revoiution, she is forced to confess, that our system of 
eloquence is better calculated for the detection of sophistry, and 
the effectual enforcement of all salutary truth. We really are not 
aware of any other purposes which eloquence can serve ina great 
national assembly. 


DISCOVERY OF THE BODY OF CHARLES I. 


Tue public curiosity, during the month, has been interested 
by the discovery of the body of Charles the First at Windsor. 
Our readers will recollect that Lord Clarendon excited a strong 
feeling on this subject by his account of the vain endeavours to 
discover the body of Charles after the Restoration. It was said in 
his time that the republicans had had the address to bury Crom- 
well under the obelisk in Red-Lyon-square, and to place the 
body of Charles in the coffin of Cromwell in Westminster-Abbey ; 
so that when the body of that great man was disgracefully con- 
demned to be hung on the gallows at Tyburn, and the head sepa- 
rated from the body, it was conceived that the indignity had been 
offered to the body of the royal martyr. Such was the opinion 
in the time of Lord Clarendon, confirmed by the vain search after 
the body of Charles. Clarendon died in the year 1673, and his 
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history was not published till 1704. In the mterim, however, 
about 1700, as Mapletop tells us in his History of Windsor, the 
vault of Henry the Eighth was opened to deposite in it the body 
of a still-born child of the Princess Anne, and in that vault was 





found the coffin of Charles the First, on which was placed that of | 


the infant. 'This accorded, too, with the account published in 
Wood’s Athenee Oxonienses, and Saunderson’s Life of Charles ; 

yet Lord Clarendon’s subsequent publication revived and con- 
tinued doubts on the subject. However, it seems, that, while the 
workmen engaged in opening the royal vaults to deposite the bedy 


of the late Duchess of Brunswick, were making a subterraneous | 


passage from the middle of the choir to the new Royal Mauso- 
leum, they accidentally broke away a part of the vault of Henry 
VIII. which was not then intended to be opened. The precise 
spot of Henry’s vault being thus ascertained, a strong desire pre- 
vailed to satisfy all doubts on the subject of Charles. The regent 
being therefore at Windsor, on the day after the funeral of the 
Duchess of Brunsw ick, he was consulted about the mode of ex- 
ploring these royal remains, which he directed to be unmediately 
done in his presence. ‘The leaden coffin was cut open by the 
plumber from the head to a little -below the chest, and a body 
appeared covered over with a cerecloth. On carefully stripping 
the head and face, the countenance of Charles [. immediately 
appeared, in features apparently as perfect as when he lived. 
His severed head had been carefully adjusted to the shoulders ; 
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and the most perfect resemblance to his portraits was remarked in 


the oval shape of the head, the pointed beard, X&c. On lifting 
up the head the fissure made by the axe was clearly discovered, 
and the flesh, though somew hat darkened, was found to be in a 
tolerably perfect state. In the same vault was also found a de- 
cayed leaden coffin, containing the remains of Henry VIII. bui 
they consisted of nothing more than the skull, with some hair on 
the chin, and the principal limb bones. But we have been 
favoured with the following interesting extract from Sir Henry 
Falford’s Narrative, and have much satisfaction in submitting i 
to our readers: 

“On removing the pall, a plain leaden coffin, with no appear- 
ance of ever having been enclosed in wood, and bearing an in- 
scription, ‘ King Charles, 1648,’ in large legible characters, on a 
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scroll of lead encircling it, immediately presented itself to the | 


view. A square opening was then made in the upper part of the 
lid, of such dimensions as to admit a clear insight into its contents. 
These were, an internal wooden coftin, very much decayed, and 
the body, carefully wrapped in cerecloth, into the folds of which 
a quantity of unctuous or greasy matter, mixed with resin, as it 
seemed, had been melted, so as to exclude, as effectually as pos 


sible, the external air. The coffin was completely full; and, | 
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from the tenacity of the cerecloth, great difficulty was expe- 
rienced in detaching it successfully from the parts which it 
enveloped. Wherever the unctuous matter had insinuated it- 
self, the separation of the cerecloth was easy; and when it 
came off, a correct impression of the features to which it had 
been applied was observed in the unctuous substance. At 
length the whole face was disengaged from its covering. The 
complexion of the skin of it was dark and discoloured. The 
forehead and temples had lost little or nothing of their muscular 
substance; the cartilage of the nose was gone; but the left eye, 
in the first moment of exposure, was open and full, though it va- 
nished almost immediately ; and the pointed beard, so character- 
istic of the period of the reign of King Charles, was perfect. The 
shape of the face was a long oval; many of the teeth remained ; 
and the left ear, in consequence of the interposition of the 
unctuous matter between it and the cerecloth, was found entire. 

“It was difficult, at this moment, to withhold a declaration, that, 
notwithstanding its disfigurement, the countenance did bear a 
strong resemblance to the coins, the busts, and especially the pic- 
tures of King Charles I. by Vandyke, by which it had been made 
familiar tous. It is true, that the minds of the spectators of this 
interesting sight were well prepared to receive this impression ; 
but it is also certain that such a facility of belief had been occa- 
sioned by the simplicity and truth of Mr. Herbert’s Narrative, every 
part of which had been confirmed by the investigation, so far as 
it had advanced; and it will not be denied that the shape of the 
face, the forehead, an eye, and the beard, are the most important 
features by which resemblance is determined. 

“When the head had been entirely disengaged from the attach- 
ments which confined it, it was found to be loose, and, without 
any difficulty, was taken up and held to view. It was quite wet, 
and gave a greenish red tinge to paper, and to linen which touched 
it. ‘The back part of the scalp was entirely perfect, and had a 
remarkably fresh appearance ; the pores of the skin being more 
distinct, as they usually are when soaked in moisture; and the 
tendons and ligaments of the neck were of considerable substance 
and firmness. The hair was thick at the back part of the head, 
and, in appearance, nearly black. A portion of it, which has 
since been cleaned and dried, is of. a beautiful dark brown colour ; 
that of the beard was a redder brown; on the back part of the 
head, it was more than an inch in length, and had probably been 
cut so short for the convenience of the executioner, or perhaps by 
the piety of friends soon after death, in order to furnish memorials 
of the unhappy king. 

“On holding up the head, to examine the place of separation 
from the body, the muscles of the neck had evidently retracted 
themselves considerably ; and the fourth cervical vertebra was 
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found to be cut through its substance, transversely, leaving the 
surfaces of the divided portions perfectly smooth and even, an 
appearance which could have been produced only by a heavy 
blow, inflicted with a very sharp instrument, and which furnished 
ihe last proof wanting to identify King Charles the First. 

** After this examination of the head, which served every pur- 
pose in view, and without examining the body below the neck, it 
was immediately restored to its situation, the coffin was soldered 
up again, and the vault closed.” 


AFRICANA. 


[Prom Jackson’s Aceount of the Empire of Marocco.] 


The Venomous Spider, (Tendaraman.)—This beautiful reptile 
is somewhat similar to a hornet in size and colour, but of a rounder 
form; its legs are about an inch long, black, and very strong ; it 
has two bright yellow lines, latitudinally crossing its back; it 
forms its web octagonally between bushes, the diameter being two 
or three yards; it places itself in the centre of its web, which is 
so fine as to be almost invisible, and attaches to whatever may 

ass between those bushes. It is said to make always towards 
the head before it inflicts its deadly wound. In the cork forests 
the sportsman, eager in his pursuit of game, frequently carries 
anay on his garments the tendaraman, whose bite is so poison- 
ous, that the patient survives but a few hours. 

Charmers of Serpents: Aisawie—These Aisawie have a con- 
siderable sanctuary at Fas. They go to Suse in large bodies 
about the month of July to collect serpents, which they pretend 
to render harmless by a certain form of words, incantation, or 
invocation to (Seedy ben Aisah) their tutelary saint. They have 
an annual feast, at which time they dance and shake their heads 
quickly, during a certain period, till they become giddy, when 
they run about the towns frantic, attacking any person that may 
have a black or dark dress on; they bite, scratch and devour 
any thing that comes in their way. ‘They will attack an unjumma, 
or portable fire, and tear the lighted charcoal to pieces with their 
hands and mouths. I have seen them take the serpents which 
they carry about, and devour them alive, the blood streaming 
down their clothes. The incredible accounts of their feats would 
fill a volume; the following observations may suffice to give the 
reader an idea of these extraordinary fanatics. The buska and 
the el effah here described, are enticed out of their holes by them ; 
they handle them with impunity, though their bite is ascertained 
fo be mortal; they put them into a cane basket, and throw it over 
their shoulders: these serpents they carry about the country, and 
exhibit them to the people. I have seen them play with them, 
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aud suffer them to twist round their bodies in all directions, with- 
out receiving any injury from them. I have often inquired how 
they managed to do this, but never could get any direct or satis- 
factory answer ; they assure you, however, that faith in their saint, 
and the powerful influence of the name of the divinity, Isim 
Allah, enables them to work these miracles: they maintain them- 
selves in a miserable way, by donations from the spectators be- 
fore whom they exhibit. This art of fascinating serpents was 
known by the ancient Africans, as appears from the Marii and 
Psilii, who were Africans, and show ed proofs of it at Rome. 





WESTERN BRANCH OF THE NILE. 


Aw African manuscript, written by Seedi Mohammed bev 


Amran Soudanie, who, however, | do not quote as an author of 


ihe first respectability, has the following passage, which [ have 
translated for the curious reader. ‘“ Respecting the Neele it has 
been ascertained by various travellers, that it hath (besides many 
inferior) two principal sources, one of which latter is the larger 
source, and rises at the foot of the jibble Kumri, (t. e. a chain of 
mountains which extend from east to west across Africa, passing 
through lat. N. 10°,) north of Genowa, (Guinea,) where it forms a 
lake or swamp, out of which proceeds another river, which, pass~ 
ing N. W. through Soudan, discharges itself near Asenagha, (Se- 
nesal,) i in the El Bahar Kabeer; ; (t. e. the western or Atlantic ocean) 
the larger source proceeds northward, and entering the country of 
Bambara, takes an eastern direction, and passing through the city 
of Segoo, Jinnée, and Kabra near Timbuctoo, it continues its course 
through Wangara ; between the two latter cities, it receives from 
the south two auxiliary streams of considerable magnitude, which 
increase it so that the whole flat country of Wangara is one 


immense morass, formed by the overflowing of the waters ; one of 


these auxiliary streams falls into the Neele 10 erhellat (7. e. 10 
days’ journey) eastof Timbuctoo; the other at Wangara, and the 
whole body of accumulated water, hence aptly denominated the 
Neele El Kabeer, (the great Nile,) proceeds eastward till it com- 
municates with the Neele Masser; (the Nile of Egypt) the 
distance between the source of the greater Nile and its junction 
with the Nile of Egypt, is 99 erhellat of continual trayelling.”’ 

In confirmation of the opinion that there is a nav igable communi- 
cation between 'Timbuctoo in Soudan, and Cairo in Egypt, says 
Mr. Jackson, the following circumstance was related to me by a 
very intelligent man, who has, at this time, an establishment in the 
former city : 

In the year 1780, a party of seventeen Jinnie negroes proceeded 
th a canoe to Timbuctoo, on a commercial speculation; they 
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understood the Arabic language, and could read the Koran; they 
bartered their merchandise several times during the passage, and 
reached Cairo after a voyage of fourteen months, | se which 
they lived upon rice and other produce, which they procured at 
the different towns they visited; they reported that there are 
twelve hundred cities and towns, with mosques or towers in them, 
between Timbuctoo and Cairo, built on or near the banks of (the 
Nile el Abeede, and the Nile Massar) the Nile of Soudan, and 
the Nile of Egypt. 

During this voyage they remained in many towns several days, 
when trade, curiosity, or inclination, induced them to sojourn: in 
three places they found the Nile so shallow, by reason of the 
numerous channels which are cut from the main stream, for the 
purpose of irrigating the lands of the adjacent country, thaf they 
could not proceed in the boat, which they transported over land, 
till they found the water flowing again in sufficient body to float 
it; they also met with three considerable cataracts, the principal 
of which was at the entrance from the west of Wangara; here 


also they transported the boat by land, until passing the fail of 


water they floated it again in an immense (merja) lake, whose 
opposite shore was not visible; at night they threw a large stone 
overboard, as a substitute for an anchor, and watch was regularly 
kept to guard against the attacks of crocodiles, elephants, and 
river horses, which abound in various parts. When they arrived 
at Cairo they joined the great accumulated caravan of the west, 
called Akkabah el Garbie, and proceeded therewith through Barca, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and Angad, to Fas and Marocco, where 
they joined the Akka caravan, and again reached Jinnie, after an 
absence of three years and two months. 

Finally it appears from the corroborating testimony of all whe 
have performed the journey from 'Timbuctoo to Egypt, that the 
country contiguous to the Nile el Abeede is rich and productive, 
that the banks of the river are adorned with an incredible num- 
ber of cities and towns of incalculable population, that the Moham- 
medan religion prevails, that the Arabic is the general language 
spoken throughout these countries. The cities and towns are 
crowded with mosques, having square towers attached to them; 
fondaques, or caravanseras, for the accommodation of travellers, 
are spacious and convenient, so that we may conclude that the 
banks of the Nile el Abeede from 'Timbuctoo to the confines of 
Egypt, may be as populous as the banks of any river in China. 

{How far, then, from correct was the sentiment of the ancients, 
that the interior of Africa was an uninhabitable desert! Will the 
Mohammedan religion forever boast the proud distinction of hav- 
ing penetrated into regions, the very existence of which was 
unknown to Christendom? Will not the energies of our conn- 
trymen direct their inquiries, by means of Mayocco, to the inte- 
rior of Africa, 'Tunbucteo, Kc. 7] 
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BIOGRAPHY OF FOURCROY. 


(From Annals of Philosophy. } 


LirERARY men may be divided into three classes. Some 
make a great figure during their lifetime ; but death erases their 
names from the annals of science, and they sink into the grave and. 
obscurity at once. Such were Dr. Mead and Sir John Hill. 
Some are little known during their lifetime, and spend their days 
in obscurity and penury ; but when death has once closed the 
scene, their reputation rises untarnished by envy, and unsullied 
by emulation, and flows on like a mighty river, the broader, and 
deeper, and greater, the farther it advances. Such, in some 
respects, were Kepler and Scheele. Some are so unfortunate, 
through imprudence, or a perverse train of circumstances, neither 
to acquire reputation during their lives, nor after their death; while 
their more foriunate cotemporaries, with less labour, and less 
merit, gather all the laurels which they had earned. It would be 
invidious to mention the names of any who unfortunately belong 
to this class; but they will readily occur to every one acquainted 
with the history of science. Every tyro in algebra is familiar 
with Cardan’s rules for the solution of cubic equations, while the 
name of the real discoverer of these rules is scarcely known, except 
to mathematical antiquaries. M. de Fourcroy, the subject of this 
article, made so conspicuous a figure during his lifetime, that it 
would by no means surprise us if he should finally take his place 
among that class of literary men whom we characterized in the 
first place: not that he wanted merit; for it is not so much merit, 
as a regard to distributive justice, which leads to the classification. 
be ho will be hardy enough to affirm that Churchill wanted merit as 

oet? During his short and rapid literary career he appeared to 
Ww wield the thunderbolts in his hand, and. was an object of dread and 
adoration, like a kind of divinity. But where is his reputation now? 
it has sunk, since his death, as much below the true level, as it 
rose above it during his lifetime. And this we believe will always 
be the case. Mankind will atone for the excessive adulation which 
they pay to a man during his lifetime, by a corresponding negligence 
after his death. 

Antoine Francois de Fourcroy, Comte of the French Empire, 
eouncellor of state, commander of the legion of honour, member 
of the institute, and of most scientific societies in Europe, professor 
of chymistry at the museum of natural history, professor of the 
faculty of medicine at Paris, and teacher in the ‘pol technic schoot, 
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was born at Paris, on the 15th of June, 1755, and was the son of 
Jean Michel de Fourcroy and of Jeanne Laugier. 

His family had long resided in the capital, and several of his 
ancestors had distinguished themselves at the bar. One of them 
during the reign of Charles 1X. was honoured with the epithet of 
fori decus. 

Antoine Frengois de Fourcroy sprung from a branch of the 
family that had gradually sunk into poverty. His father exerc+ 
sed in Paris the trade of an apothecary, in consequence of a charge 
Which he held in the house of the Duke of Orleans. The cor- 
peration of apothecaries having obtained the general suppres- 
sicn of all such charges, M. de Fourcroy, the father, was obliged 
to renounce his mode of livelihood; and his son grew up in the 
midst of the poverty produced by the monopoly of the privileged 
bodies in Paris. He felt this situation the more keenly, because 
he possessed from nature an extreme sensibility of temper. When 
he lost his mother, at the age of seven years, he attempted to 
throw himself into her grave. The care of an elder sister preserved 
him with cifficulty till he reached the age at which it was usual to 
be sent to the college. Here he was unlucky enough to meet 
with a brutal master, who conceived an aversion to him, and 
treated him with cruelty. The consequence was a dislike to 
study ; and he quitted the college at the age of 14, somewhat less 
informed than when he went to it. 

His poverty now was such, that he was under the necessity of 
endeavouring to support himself by commencing writing-master. 
He had even some thoughts of going upon the stage; but was 
prevented by the hisses bestowed upon a friend of his, whe had 
unadvisedly entered upon that perilous career, and was treated in 
consequence without mercy by the audience. While uncertain 
what plan to follow, the advice of Vig. d’Azyr induced him to 
commence the study of medicine. 

This great anatomist was an acquaintance of M. de Fourcroy, 
the father. Struck with the appearance of his son, and the cou- 
rage with which he struggled with his bad fortune, he conceived an 
affection for him, and promised to direct his studies, and even to 
assist him during their progress. The study of medicine to a man 
in his situation was by no means an easy task. Ife was obliged to 
Jodge in a garret, so low in the roof that he could only stand up- 
right in the centre of the room. Beside him lodged a water- 
carrier, with a family of 12 children. Fourcroy acted as phy- 
sician fo this numerous family ; and in recompense was always 
supplied with abundance of water. He contrived to support him- 
self by giving lessons to other students, by facilitating the re- 
searches of richer writers, and by some translations which he sold 
to a bookseller. For these he was only half paid; but the 
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conscientious bookseller offered, 30 years afterwards, to make up 
the deficiency, when his creditor was become director general of 
public instruction. 

Fourcroy studied with so much zeal and ardour that he soon be- 
came well acquainted with the subject of medicine. But this was 
not sufficient. It was necessary to get a doctor’s Sere ; and all 
the expenses, at that time, amounted to 2501. sterling. An old 
physician, Dr. Diest, had left funds to the faculty to. give a gra- 
tuitous degree and license, once every two years, to the poor 
students who should best deserve them. Fourcroy was the most 
conspicuous student at that time in Paris; He would therefore 
have reaped the benetit of this benevolent institution, had it not 
been for the unlucky situation in which he was placed. ‘There 
happened to exist a quarrel between the faculty charged with the 
education of medical men and the granting of desrees, ; and a 
society recently established by government for the improvement 
of the medical art. This dispute had been carried to a great 
length, and had attracted the attention of all the frivolous and idle 
inhabitants of Paris. Wig. d’Azyr was secretary to the society, 
and of course one of its most active champions, and was in conse- 
quence particularly obnoxious to the faculty of medicine at Paris. 
fourcroy was unluckily the acknowled; ved protegée of this emi- 
nent anatomist. ‘This was sufficient to induce the faculty of 
medicine to refuse him a gratuitous degree. He would have 
been excluded in consequence from entering upon the career of a 
practitioner, had not the society, enraged at this treatment, and in- 
fluenced by a violent party spirit, formed a subscription, and 
contributed the necessary expenses. 

[t was no longer possible to refuse M. de Fourcroy the degree 
of doctor when he was thus enabled to pay for it. But above the 
simple degree of doctor there was a higher one, entitled docteur 

regent, which depended entirely upon the votes of the faculty. It 
was inanimously refused to M. de Fourcroy. This refusal pra it 
out of his power afterwards to commence teacher in the medical 
school, and gave the medical faculty the melancholy satisfaction 
of not being able to enrol among their number the most celebra- 
ted professor in Paris. ‘This violent and injust ~nduct of the 
faculty of medicine made a deep impression in the mind of Four- 
croy, and contributed not alittle to the. subsequent downfall of that 
powerful body. 

Fourcroy being thus entitled to practise in Paris, his success 
depended entirely upon the reputation which he could contrive to 
establish. For this purpose he devoted himself to the sciences 
connecied with medicine, as the shortest and most certain road 
by which he could reach his object. His first writings showed 


no predilection for any particular branch of science. He wrote 
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upon chymistry, anatomy, and on natural history. He published 
an Abridgment of the History of Insects, and a Descripiion of 
the Burse Mucose of the Tendons. This last piece seems to 
have given him the greatest celebrity: for in 1785 he was adinit- 
ted, in consequence of it, into the academy of sciences as an 
anatomist; but the reputation of Bucquet, which at that time was 
very high, gradually directed his particular attention to chymistry, 
and he retained this predilection during the rest of his life. 

Bucquet was at that time professor of chymistry in the medi- 
cal school of Paris, and was then greatly celebrated and followed, 
on account of his eloquence and the elegance of his language. 
Fourcroy became in the first place his pupil, and soon after his 
particular friend. One day, when an unforeseen disease prevent- 
ed him from lecturing as usual, he entreated M. de Fourcroy 
to supply his place. The young philosopher at first declined, 
and alleged his total ignorance of the method of addressing a 
popular audience. But, overcome by the persuasions of Bucquet, 
he at last consented; and in this his first essay, he spoke two 
hours without disorder or hesitation, and acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of his whole audience. Bucquet soon after 
substituted him in his place, and it was in his laboratory and in 
his class-room that he first made himself acquainted with chy- 
mistry. He was enabled at the death of Bucquet, in consequence 
of an advantageous marriage which he had made, to purchase 
the apparatus and cabinet of his master; and although the 
faculty of medicine would not allow him to succeed to the chair 
of Bucquet, they could not prevent him from succeeding to his 
reputation. 

There was a kind of college established in the king’s garden, 
which was at that time under the superintendance of Buffon, 
and Macquer was the professor of chymistry in this institution. 
On the death of this chymist, m 1784, Lavoisier stood candidate 
for the chair. But Buffon received more than a hundred letters 
in favour of Fourcroy; and the voice of the public was so loud 
in his favour, that he was appointed to the situation, in spite of 
the high reputation of his antagonist, and the superior interest 
that might be supposed to result from his fortune and his situation. 

Fourcroy continued prefessor at the Jardin des Plantes during 
the remainder of his life, which lasted 25 years; and such was 
his eloquence, or so well was it fitted to the taste of the French 
nation, that his celebrity as a lecturer continued always upon the 
increase: so great also were the crowds, both of men and women, 
that flocked to hear him, that it was twice necessary to enlarge 
the size of the lecture-room. I had myself an opportunity of 
hearing him lecture two or three times, and must acknowledge that 
f found it difficult to account for the celebrity which he enjoyed. 
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His style was precisely similar to that of his books, flowing and 
harmonious, but very diffuse, and destitute of precision; and his 
manner was that of a petit maitre, mixed with a good deal of pom- 
posity, and an affectation of profundity. There must be some- 
thing, however, in such a manner, capable of aitracting the gene- 
rality of mankind; for I know a professor who possesses as much 
of it as is consistent with the British character, and who is far 
inferior to Fourcroy as a man of science; who, nevertheless, 
enjoys within his own sphere nearly the same degree of popu- 
larity that Fourcroy did in his. 

We must now notice the political career which Fourcroy ran, 
during the progress of the revolution. In a country where poli- 
lical changes were going on with so much rapidity, and where 
every description of men were successively had recourse to, it 
was not possible that a professor so much admired for his elo- 
quence could escape observation. Accordingly, he was elected 
a member of the national convention, in the autumn of 1793. 
The national convention, and France herself, were at that time 
ina state of abject slavery; and so sanguinary was the tyrant 
who ruled over that unhappy country, that it was almost equally 
dangerous for the members of the convention to remain silent, or 
{o take an active part in the business of that assembly. Feurcroy, 
notwithstanding his reputation for eloquence, and the love of eclat, 
which appears all along to have been his dommeering passion, had 
good sense enough to resist the temptation, and never opened his 
mouth in the convention till after the death of Robespierre. 
This is the more to be wondered at, and is a greater proof of pru- 
dence, as it is well known that he took a keen part m favour of the 
revolution, and that he was a determined enemy to the old order 
of things, from which he had suffered so severely at his entrance 
into life. 

At this period he had influence enough to save the life of some 
men of merit: among others, of Darcet, who did not know the 
obligation he lay under to him till long after. At last his own 
life was threatened, and his influence of course utterly annihi- 
lated. 

During this unfortunate and disgraceful period, several of the 
most eminent literary characters of France were destroyed ; 
among others Lavoisier; and Fourcroy has been accused of con- 
tributing to the death of this illustrious philosopher, his former 
rival, and his master in ¢ hymistry. How far such an accusation 
is deserving of credit, I for my part have no means of determin- 
ing; but Cuvier, Ww ho was upon the spot, and ina situation which 
enabled him to investigate its truth or falsehood, acquits Fourcroy 
entirely of the charge, and declares that it was urged against him 
merely out of envy at his subsequent elevation. “If in the rigor- 
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ous researches which we have made,” says Cuvier, in his Eloge of 
Fourcroy, “we had found the smallest proof of an atrocity so 
horrible, no human power could have induced us to sully our 
mouths with his eloge, or to have pronounced it within the walls 
of this temple, which ought to be no less sacred to honour than 
to genius.” 

Fourcroy began to acquire influence only after the 9th Ther- 
midor, when the nation was wearied with destruction, and when 
efforts were making to restore those monuments of science, and 
those public institutions for education, which, during the wanton- 
ness and folly of the revolution, had been overturned and de- 
stroyed. Fourcroy was particularly active in this renovation, and 
it was to him chiefly that almost all the schools established in 
France, for the education of youth, are to be ascribed. The 
convention had destroyed all the colleges, and universities, and 
academies, throughout France. The effects of this ridiculous 
abolition soon became visible. The army stood in need of sur- 
geons and physicians, and there were none educated to supply the 
vacant places. Three new schools were founded for educating 
medical men. They were nobly endowed, and still continue con- 
nected with the University of Paris. .The term schools of medi- 
cine was proscribed as too aristocratical. ‘They were distin- 
guished by the ridiculous appellation of schools of health. The 
polytechnic school was next instituted, as a kind of preparation 
for the exercise of the military profession, where young men could 
be instructed in mathematics and natural philosophy, to make 
them fit for entering the schools of the artillery, of genius, and of 
the marine. The central schools is another institution for which 
France is indebted to the efforts of Fourcroy. The idea was 
good, though it has been very imperfectly put in execution. It 
was to establish a kind of university in every department, for 
which the young men were to be prepared by means of a suffi- 
cient number of inferior schools scattered through the department. 
But these inferior schools have never been either properly esta- 
blished, or endowed; and even the central schools themselves 
have never been supplied with proper masters. Indeed, it would 
have been impossible to have furnished such a number of masters 
at once. On that account an institution was established at Paris, 
under the name of Normal School, for the express purpose of 
educating a sufficient number of masters to supply the different 
central schools. 

Fourcroy, either as member of the convention, or of the coun- 
cil of ancients, took an active part in all these institutions, both as 
far as regarded the plan and the establishment. He was equally 
concerned in the establishment of the Institute, and of the Mua- 


seum ad’ Histoire Naturelle. This last was endowed with the 
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utmost liberality, and Fourcroy was one of the first professors ; 
as he was also in the school of medicine, and the polytechnic 
school. He was equally concerned in the restoration of the uni- 
versity, which constitutes the most splendid part of Bonaparte’s 
reign, and the part which will be longest remembered with grati- 
tude and applause. 

The violent exertions which M. de Fourcroy made in the 
numerous situations which he filled, and the prodigious activity 
which he displayed, gradually undermined his constitution. He 
himself was sensible of his approaching death, and announced it 
to his friends as an event which would speedily take place. On 
the 16th of December, 1809, after signing some despatches, he 
suddenly cried out, Je suis mort, and dropt lifeless on the ground. 

He was twice married: first to Mademoiselle Bettinger, by 
whom he had two children; a son, an officer in the artillery, 
who inherits his title; and a daughter, Madame Foucaud. He 


was married a second time to Madame Belleville, the widow of 


Vailly, by whom he had no family. He left but little fortune 
behind him; and two maiden sisters who lived with him, de- 
pended, for their support, upon his friend M. Vauquelin. 

The character of M. de Fourcroy is sufficiently obvious. It 
was exactly fitted to the country in which he lived, and the 
revolutionary government, in the midst of which he was destined 
fo finish his career. Vanity was his ruling passion, and the mas- 
(er spring of all his actions. It was the source of all the happi- 
ness, and of all the misery of his life; for every attack, from what 
yuarter soever it proceeded, was felt by him with equal acuteness. 
The sneer of the most ignorant pretender, or the most obscure 
paper, affected him just as much as if it had proceeded from the 
most profound philosopher. It is needless to observe, after this, 
how much he must have suffered from the various parties into 
which the French chymists divided themselves: all of which were 


more or less hostile to him, excepting the one which he himseli 


headed. His occupations were too numerous, and his elocution 
too ready, to put it in his power either to make profound discove- 
ries, or to compose treatises of great depth or originality. The 
changes which took place in the science of chymistry were 
brous ht about by others, who were placed in a different situation, 
and endowed with different talents: but no man contributed se 
much as Fourcroy to the popularity of the Lavoisierian opinions, 
und the rapidity with which they were propagated over France, 
and most countries in Europe. His eloquence drew crowds to 
hear him, and persuaded his audience to embrace his opinions. 

He must have possessed an uncommon facility in writing, for 
his literary labours are exceedingly numerous. Besides ‘those 
essays which have been already noticed, he published five edi- 
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tions of his System of Chymistry, each of them gradually in- 
creasing in size and value; the first edition being in two volumes, 
and the fifth in ten. This last edition he wrote in 16 months. — It 
contains a vast quantity of valuable matter, and contributed con- 
siderably to the general diffusion of chymical knowledge. Its 
fault is the diffuseness of the style, and the want of correct re- 
ferences. The readers of Fourcroy’s system would suppose that 
all the discoveries in chymistry have been made by the French, 
and that other nations have contributed comparatively little to the 
stock of chymical knowledge; whereas, in reality, the very op- 
posite is the truth. A much greater nuniber of important chymi- 
cal discoveries have been made in Britain than in France; and 
the British chymists have contributed prodigiously to the raising 
of that beautiful fabric which we at present admire. 

Perhaps the best of all Fourcroy’s productions is his Philoso- 
phy of Chymistry, which is remarkable for its conciseness, its 
perspicuity, and the neatness of ils arrangement. 

Besides these works, and the periodical work called Le Medi- 
cin Eclairé, of which he was the editor, there are above 160 
papers on chymical subjects, with his name attached to them as 
the author, which appeared in the Memoirs of the Academy of the 
fnstitute, in the Annales de Chimie, or the Annales de Museum 
Histoire Naturelle, of which last work he was the original pro- 
iector. As in most of these papers the name of Vauquelin is 
associated with his own, as the author, and as during the publica- 
tion of those which appeared with his own name alone, Vauquelin 
was the operator in his Jaboratory, it is not possible to determine 
what part of the experiments were made by Fourcroy, and what 
by Vauquelin; but there is one merit, at least, which cannot be 
refused Fourcroy, and it is no smallone. He formed and brought 
forwards Vauquelin, and proyed to him ever afterwards a most 
steady and indefatigable friend. This is bestowing no small pane- 
eyric on his character; for it would have been impossible to have 
retained such a friend through all the horrors of the French revo- 
lution, if his own qualities had not been such as to merit so steady 


an attachment. J have taken no notice of the labours of M. de 


fourcroy in the chymical part of the Encyclopedie Methodique, 
though they are rather voluminous, because [ conceive them o° 
inferior Importance to those which U have noticed. 
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AN ANCIENT TRADITION, 


Relative fo the effigy of an armed knight, recumbent upon a tomb-stone, in the 
Church of Tolleshunt Knights, Essex. 


{From the Sporting Magazine. ]} 


A LEARNED doctor of the holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, some few years since, presented the world with a pam- 
phlet, setting forth the actual operation of a miraculous cure, at 
the well of Saint Winifred, in Wales; let us see whether we also 
cannot perform something in the miraculous line, for the amusement 
at least, if net for either the instruction or conversion, of our read- 
ers; always duly acknowledging our inferiority to his reverence 
above quoted, in that our miracle is of the ancient, his of the 
modern stamp; with the reserve, however, of whether such acci- 
dent may or may not be deemed a mark of inferiority. 

Some few years of my early life were spent in the vicinity of 
the ancient parish of Tolleshunt Knights, or, as it is locally and 
vulgarly called, Tolleshunt Bushes, in the county of Essex, a few 
miles N. E. of the town of Malden. ‘That parish, together with 
its immediate neighbour, 'Tolleshunt Darcey, formed a part of the 
patrimony of the noble family of D’Arcey. My childish curi- 
osity was powerfully nial by the little church of Tolleshunt 
Knights, with its wooden steeple and three candlestick bells; by 
its lonely sequestered situation, but still more by a tomb of sof¢ 
chalky stone, within side the church, and in juxtaposition to, if J 
recollect rightly at this distance of time, the northern wall. Upon 
this tomb, recumbent at full length, frowned an armed hero of our 
iron age. At his feet were two canine figures, somewhat defaced 
by time, or sacrilegious and boorish hands. ‘The whole appeared 
then, nainely, about one-and-fifty years ago, to have just received 
the benefit of a modern white-washing. Te old tradition respect- 
ing this hero, to which I repeatedly listened among the tales of the 
evening, strongly interested my attention, and I w vel recollect the 
traces of that kind of i impression which it made upon my mind, 
such as te excite these opposite cogitations—could such a tale 
possibly be fact, or could ii possibly be related without any ground 
of fact? It was indeed, at that time, in full currency among all the 
old women and children of the parish ; doubtless honoured with 
entire credence by somes; as well as other ancient fables, and half 
believed by all. The wonderful feats achieved by this heroic 
and sel{-devoted victim of patriotism, had been handed down from 
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the primitive age in which they were performed, and the relation 
runs as follows : 

Once upon a time, there existed a great dispute among certain 
proprietors, as to the particular spot where a manor house, to be 
called Barn Hall, afterwards situated where a house of that name 
at present actually stands, within four or five miles of the little 
church of Tolleshunt Knights, should be built. Its erection, if 
seems, was attempted in the neighbourhood of the church, but, for 
some supernatural reasons, which customarily in these cases are 
not always assigned, as fast as either the foundation was laid, or 
the walls run up by day, the whole was, with equal certainty, torn 
up, or pulled down, and carried clean away, by night. This 
nightly operation, too, was attended by portentous and frightful 
noises, and appalling sights, heard and seen, or not, yet related 
and believed, and great dismay fell upon all the parish. No 
doubt but these sights were too tremendous to be witnessed by 
any but those by whom it was proper they should be seen; and 
it is well known, that upon all such solemn occasions, there are 
such people. At length, one man generously offered to take upon 
himself the consequences, be whatever they might, of his neigh- 
bours’ misfortunes or errors. And this scape-goat hero, suffering 
his neighbours to retire quietly to their beds, at night-fall boldly 
marched to the dreadful spot, armed cap-a-pie, and attended only 
by his two faithful spayed bitches. About twelve o’clock at 
night, the moon and stars suddenly retired behind the scenery 
of black clouds, as if to get out of harm’s way; the lightning 
flashed incessantly; the thunder growled minute guns; the winds 
rattled, with all the usual accompaniments in such a concert. 
when, in a furious whirlwind, up arose-~——the devil! Wher 
two game cocks meet a batile is inevitable; and im natural 
conformity, the devil and the knight instantly set to, and surely 
enough a dreadful combat there was, although ne bottle-holder, ox 
second, or other living soul of a spectator was at hand, to see or 
hear, or take note of the rounds, the devil, the knight, and the 
two spayed bitches aforesaid, only excepted. But witnesses are 
quite unnecessary in far more important similar relations. After 
a round of five minutes’ hard fighting, in which each combatant 
stood up to his man without flinching, or attempting the indul- 
gence of a fall, the devil, quite blown, made a full stop, and_resting 
upon the immense infernal club with which he was armed, (I 
really imagined I saw the battle and heard the dialogue, so well were 
they related to me,) thus catechised the valorous knight, his an- 
tagonist—“ Who helped you?” To this the wary and religious 
knight made answer, “ God and myself, and my two spayed 
bitches.” In an instant to it again they went, ding dong, but in 
five minutes more the well-lathered and jaded devil made another 
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fuli stop, and, supporting himself upon his club, bellowed out, 
“ Who helped you?” The religious knight again replied, “ God 
and myself, and my two spayed bitches.” After the third set- 
to, according to my informants, more terrible than either of the 
other, for both knight and devil, it seems, had rare plucks, the usual 
pause was made, and question asked ; but whether from the power 
of original sin in the knight, or that he had, after all, a white 
feather in his wing, or from whatever error or backsliding it might 
happen, he made the fatal blunder to answer, “myself and God, 
and my two spayed bitches”—putting himself before God! 'The 
learned reader, recollecting the necessarily fatal consequences of 
such a slip in the knight, will not be at all surprised, that from the 
moment, his ghostly enemy had full power over him, soul, body, 
goods and chattels, including his two spayed bitches. Satan, 
then, rolling his goggle eyes, belching forth fire and flames from 
his mouth and nostrils, and lashing his infernal flanks with his tail, 
thundered out a roar, which shook all the neighbouring lands, and 
waked all the good people out of their first sleep. The poor 
recreant knight was, at the next moment, discomfited and slain; 
when, striding over his fallen enemy, the victorious devil exclaim- 
ed, with a voice which shook air, earth, and hell, “ be you buried 
by land or by sea, in church or churchyard, I will have you.” 
Then seizing his club, he-threwit five miles, saying, wherever 
you drop, there Barn Hall shall be built.. And behold it came 
to pass that Barn Hall was built upon the very spot on which the 
infernal club alighted, and the said club became the main beam of 
the house. ‘Things thus far settled, with the becoming resignation 
of the people, it became next an inquiry in what manner to dis- 

ose of the body of the fallen knight, so that it might be pre- 
served safe from ihe claws of Satan; when it was proposed by 
a sagacious elder, skilled in cheating the devil, to bury i im the 
church wall, contiguous to which I found its representative, in 
such armour as no doubt he fought, and his two spayed bitches 
at his feet. 

J recollect, however, some discrepancy in the above relation, as 
so commonly happens in ancient traditions. It is often the case 
afler a poor man’s death, and sometimes before, that he has swal- 
lowed the three black crows, as Smollett well knew. And many 
persons supposed the story to be relative to building the church 
itself, instead of the manor house, a supposition which, true or 
false, can have little effect upon the great truths of the combat. 

The real ground of the tradition, at last, may be, that in some 
midnight period of the feudal ages, when landmarks were uncer- 
tain, and property insecure, some powerful persons had an interest 
'o prevent a house or church being érected on a certain spot, and 
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so embraced the measures already related, working in part by 
actual force, and partly upon the superstitious fears of the peo- 
ple. Reasons of state might promote the maintaining the credit 
of this story, so well countenanced by the tomb-stone adjoining 
the wall, and the figures of the two spayed bitches; and there is 
nothing improbable, that the knight there buried might have 
actually fallen in some such dispute; or that a real tradition, 
garnished by various and customary additions, may have been 
handed down through a long series of ages. Ido not find in 
Kirby, or in any history of Essex which has come under my 
notice, any thing beyond a mere mention of this monument, which 
seems to be of very high antiquity; nor have I heard of its fate 
of late years, any further than the information, about three years 
since, as I passed within three or four miles of the church, that it 
still exists. How many old stories, in far higher veneration than 
the above, Mr. Editor, might be traced to the source of reasons of 
state, had we but permission to use our wits in the research? But 
hush! hush !—we shall wake the children—or their nurses. 


| 


MR. JOHN HOWARD PAYNE’S FIRST APPEARANCE AT 
DRURY LANE. 


We have felt much interested in the fate of Mr. Payne, who 
once attracted so much attention in this country as a youthful 
Roscius ; and who, in the true spirit of American enterprise, had 
gone out to England, unpatronised and alone, to try his fortunes 
before a London audience. 

It is with great satisfaction that we find the London pub- 
fications unanimous in his praise: from among a variety, we 
select the following criticism that appeared in the Globe of June 
5th, as bearing the appearance of judgment and impartiality. 


“'The tragedy of Douglas was last night represented ; and in- 
troduced to the notice of a London audience, as the hero of the 
piece, a young gentleman of very considerable dramatic powers. 
In the representative of the brave, ingenuous Douglas, “ the 
young eaglet of a valiant nest,’ we expect to see elegance of 
form and intelligence of feature—the Douglas of last night, as 
fay as a theatrical spectator has an opportunity of judging, pos- 
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sesses both. His person is slender, but well-proportioned : his 
countenance animated and expressive. In the formation of his 
exterior, nature has been very bountiful—but her gifts have not 
ended there: through the whole of his performance, traits of a 
mind, ingenious and discriminating, were very frequently observa- 
ble. Indeed, from the variety of novelties which the debutant in- 
troduced in the course of the evening it is most evident, that, far 
from considering himself bound to imitate, either the style of acting 
known to us traditionally, of those who originally filled the charac- 
ter, or yet the course pursued by his “cotemporar ies, he has 
studied for himself. His delivery of the text abounded in new 
readings ; and though we cannot, in all instances, congratulate him 
on his success, yet we gladly acknowledge, that in many passages 
the alterations which he introduced, sometimes of emphasis, and 
sometimes of jramcluation, were judicious. But even where, in 
our opinion he erred, his very error, evidently the offspring of an 
active and inquisitive mind, which, in the ardency of youth, does 

not always lead to just conclusions, filled us with a much 


stronger presentiment of his ultimate excellence, than if he had 
appeared before us 


* Coldly correct, and classically duil.’ 


Such a performance, where, on the one hand, there is nothing to 
praise, and, on the other, there is nothing to censure—such 2 
performance, neither soaring into masculine strength, nor softening 
into feminine beauty, can only excite one feeling, (if that can be se 
termed, which exists only when all other feeling i is nearly extinct,’ 
that of itis Bar different was last night’s repepaeeneion 







€ ~* sensitiv e, <a with the. Rest feeling ¢, might be 
zevery scene. With the opening speech of Douglas, we 
Ss, we were not pleased. ‘The frequent transition of voice, 
which had rather an unpleasant effect, is entirely unnecessary. 
The performer was desirous of appearing with all the simplicity 
of an uncultured youth. But, in the pursuit of that simplicity, he 
occasionally lost sight of nature. Labouring to appear artless, his 


art became apparent. His reply to Lord Randolph, which al- 
most immediately follows— 


‘ I know not how to thank you. Rude I am 
In speech and manners ; never till this hour 
Stood I in such a presence,’ &e. 


was delivered with an energetic modesty, a chastened feeling, in- 
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dicating at once the pleasure he experienced, and the sense. of | 


humility which prevented him from giving full scope to his feel- 
ings, finely descriptive of the character. In that interview with 
Lady Douglas where the secret of his birth is revealed to him, 
we were delighted with several bursts of passion. ‘That passage, 
in which he imagines the distresses of his mother— 





‘ It is, it must be so— 
Your countenance confesses that she’s wretched. 
O'! tell me her condition! Can the sword—-- 
Who shall resist me in a parent’s cause ?” 


was given with all the anxiety which the desire to learn the fate 
of a parent, and to avefige her wrongs, may be supposed to ex- 
cite.—In the quarrel with Glenalvon, if we except the speech, 
beginning 


‘ Sir, Lhave been aceustomed all my days 
To hear and speak the plain and simple truth ;? 


(throughout the whole of which the conflict between the pride 
which conscious rectitude imparts—a pride, which, in Douglas, 
is sublimated by the knowledge of his noble birth—and that pru- 
dence which counsels him to conceal the secret which trembles 
on his tongue, were accurately expressed)—with the exception of 
that passage, he was too boisterous. His dying scene was excel- 
lent. Douglas only laments his fate because he is cut off from 
the career of glory. To exhibit, throughout his last moments, 
the tremulous voice, the cheerless countenance, the nerveless 
limbs, of an ordinary being, would be to forget the hero in the 
man. The new performer evinced much discrimination here— 
and, when he repeated the lines— 


*O! had I fall’n as my brave fathers fell, 
Turning, with fatal arm, the tide of battle, 
Like them then I should have smil’d and welcom’d death? 





his voice, momentarily, assumed more strength—‘ the hectic of a_ 


‘moment passed across his face’—his limbs, for an instant, appeared 


reinvigorated. 
“ On the whole, we were much pleased with the performance ; 


the more particularly so, as we understand the debutant had not 
a regular rehearsal in the character. ‘The errors which we ob- 
served were evidently the offspring of inexperience—errors 
which require very little effort to eradicate. His voice, which is 


sweet and powerful, was sometimes overstrained ; and his action, 
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| though he was not very profuse of it, was sometimes violent, and, 


consequently, ungraceful. Defects like these, where the physical 
and mental powers exist, are soon corrected. 

“Mrs. Powell, of Covent Garden Theatre, sustained the charac- 
ter of Lady Randolph, in consequence of the absence of Miss 
Smith, whose attendance was precluded by the sudden and dan- 
gerous indisposition of her mother. Mrs. Powell performed 
with all her characteristic excellence. . 

“ We find in a morning paper, that the Douglas of last night, 


| upon whose performance we have commented, is Mr. John 


Howard Payne, a native of the United States, in North Ame- 
rica, and designated as the Roscius of the New World; and the 
reason that his name has not been heretofore announced to the 
public, arose altogether from his own modest solicitation to have 
it studiously concealed ; as he was ardently desirous to stand or 
fall in the estimation of a British public, by the force and bear- 
ing of his professional talents, wholly anaided by any adventitious 
aid.” ) 


Another paper observes, that in the course of his exhibition, 
he “rose gradually from respectable acting, to striking personifi- 
cation, and ended in greatness.” 


“'The applause he received at his first approach was ardent 
and universal; he acknowledged the auspicious kind greeting of 
the audience by several grateful obeisances. It was pleasing to 
observe the singular eagerness of the audience to hear the well- 
known speech in which Norval acquaints us with his name, and 
the events that first brought him into notice. This speech, from 
its length, is a laborious task to the reciter, let him be ever so well 
sifted for the task ; it is too long, and is a very severe trial of 
vhaste recitation to any performer. Mr. Payne’s delivery and 
manner were more than merely good, though there was no opporr 
tunity for display. 

“ His new readings were judicious and remarkable :—- 

«My name is Norval,’ fell from him with original and attract 
ive force. He made a pause between my name is, and Norval. 
te. my name is—Norval. 'The rest of this part was delivered 
(though with diffidence) in clear, distinct, generally harmonious 
enunciation, correct emphasis, and happy effect, as the applause 
testified, and gave an earnest of that which he would obtain in the 
course of his representation. 

“In the quarrel scene, ‘Sir, I have been accustomed all my 
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days,’ which was finely given in a cool, and at the same time, 
forceful and dignified manner— 


€ False as thou art, do’st thou suspect my truth’-— 


“Mr. Payne, with great propriety and discrimination, gave his 
reading thus :-— 


*‘ FALSE as THOU art, do’st thou suspect MY truth!” 
‘Jn the last scene, the passage— 


* The villain came behind me—-suT I suew HIM,’ 


received three distinct rounds of applause, called forth by the 
well chosen pause, and admirable change of manner and tone. 

“With regard to Mr. Payne’s dress, nothing could have been 
more classically elegant and appropriate, (if we except the san- 
dals.) Great taste was shown in the display of the ornaments, 
and the graceful adaptation of the dress to his person and figure. 
ft was perfectly characteristic—and what we particularly re- 
marked, a3 a novelty of much importance, the dress was not 
changed, as has been customary. The history of this dramatic 
action does not certainly justify the change made by any of Mr. 
Payne’s predecessors, nor could it be in reality at all probable 
ihat at such a time, place and occasion, Norval should have put 
off his first suit. The time of the action is less than one day. 
‘The modern military bonnet, not worn in Norval’s time, was most 
judiciously thrown aside, and an ancient Scotch bonnet, wiih the 
eagle plume, used in its place. 

“The ancient and characteristic Scotch dagger, with a knife 
and fork attached, was also fastened in Mr. Payne’s belt, and pro- 
duced a novel effect. We must defer to another criticism our 
further remarks on Mr. Payne’s new readings, and proceed now 
to an observation which we should be unjust to withhold. Though 
our duty to the public, and our reverence for science, will oblige 
us from time to time to take the liberty of admonishing Mr. 
Payne, and of offering him suggestions for his improvement, truth 
will bear us out in declaring our opinion that Mr. Payne pos- 
sesses all the intrinsic requisites of a great actor, and that many 
of those requisites were exhibited at his debut, though they were 
not developed in their full extent. 
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FARTHER GUESSES AT THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS. 


*€ Sit mihi fas audita loqui,”’ 


Mr. Ursan, April 12, 1813. 


Your correspondent L. R. I. in your Magazine for February 
last, gives a hint for the Bibliomania, by which it appears proba- 
ble that the author of Junius might be discovered; and perhaps 
this would be sufficient for your readers in America, where I am 
positively informed, upon authority I have no reason to doubt, 
“ Junius’s own copy of his letters, bound in vellum with gilt leaves,” 
certainly was before his death, and in all probability is at present; 
although the possessor, who received it from the hands of Junius, 
is altogether ignorant, that, when the volumes were presented to 
him, with a set of Blackstone’s Commentaries, some other books, 
and several prints, &c. he accepted them from an author who had 
excited so great an interest in the political and literary world. 

You will undoubtedly be desirous to be informed from what 
source I received this intelligence, and what induces me to rely 
upon it. 

This fact was communicated to me by Mrs. Wilmot Serres, (a 
iady whose endowments are worthy of the patronymic she bears,) 
a niece of the late Dr. James Wilmot, of Trinity College, Oxford, 
who has in her possession some MSS. in the doctor’s handwriting, 
proving to demonstration, that he and no other was the author of 
the letters of Junius.—One of these is a common place book, in 
which are scraps of essays and numerous quotations, which corres- 
pond so perfectly in the character of handwriting with the fac 
similes of that of Junius, published by Mr. Woodfall, that they 
must instantly convince the most incredulous that they were all 
written by the same hand. 

In one place, 15 or 20 leaves have been torn out; and on the 
next page is the conclusion (a few lines only) of one of the letters 
of Junius to the Duke of Grafton. In another part is a memoran- 
dum, in the doctor’s hand, that on such a day he had finished a 
letter of Junius, “and sent it to Lerd S ne.” ‘This is pre- 
sumed to be Lord Shelburne, with whom he was in habits of inti- 
macy. ‘This memorandum is partly obliterated by a pen. 

The doctor’s situation and connexions enabled him to obtain, 
with facility, that intimate and early knowledge of state affairs, 
which is so strikingly displayed throughout Junius’s Letters, he 
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being almost constantly living in town, on terms of the greatest 
intimacy and confidence with the leading political characters of the 
day ; some of whom are now living, and must be aware that Dr. 
Wilmot’s opportunities of obtaining the most interesting and im- 
portant intelligence, were much greater than was necessary for the 
author of Junius’s public letters, and quite sufficient to account 
for his almost immediate knowledge of Garrick’s visit to Richmond, 
which he mentions in one of his private communications. 

I could enter much further into this subject, but am not af pre- 
sent inclined to elucidate, more than I have already, the proofs to 
be produced of the identity of Junius; and which will put to rest 
forever the vague conjectures of those who amuse themselves with 
“ouessing at Junius.” I shall therefore only further remark, 
that the MSS. with an inspection of which I have been favoured, 
have very recently been perused by Mr. Woodfall, who declared 
his surprise at this discovery, equally accidental and satisfactory ; 
and, although he expressed no decided opinion on the subject, 
observed, that they are written upon paper of the same size, with 
the same water-mark, as that used by Junius. 

An intention is, I believe, entertained of publishing these papers, 
with a chain of circumstances, forming a mass of evidence; than 
which, in my opinion, nothing can be desired or conceived more 


satisfactory or conclusive, that Dr. Wilmot was the real author of 


the letters of Junius.* 


Yours, &c. 
METELLUS. 


* A pamphlet by the Rev. J. B. Blakeway, of Shrewsbury, has just been pub- 
lished, professing to disclose the long-concealed secret of * Junius’s Letters.” A 
correspondent, who has read it, speaks of it as a very elegant and satisfactory per- 
formance, which he thinks will set the question completely at rest by proving the’ 
Junius was Jonn Horne Tookze.~~Euit. ‘ 
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_ DIRGE ON TWO YOUNG FEMALES TAKING THE VEIL. 
3 AN OLD POEM. 
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1, 


TO secret walks, to silent shades, 

To places where no voice invades 

The air, but what’s created by 

Their own retired society, 

Slowly these blooming nymphs we bring, 
To wither out their fragrant spring ; 
For those sweet odours lovers pine, 
Where beauty doth but vainly shine. 


- 


Me 


CHORUS. 


Where nature’s wealth, and art’s assisting cost, 
Bothin the beams of distant hope are lost. 


2. 


To cloisters where cold damps destroy 
The busie thoughts of bridal joy; 

To vows whose harsh events must be 
Uncoupled cold virginitie ; 

3 To pensive prayers, where heaven appears 
a Through the pale cloud of private tears; 
ie These captive virgins we must leave, 

| Till freedom they from death receive. 





CHORUS. 


Only in this remote conclusion blest, 
This vale of tears leads to eternal rest. 


o 


a. 


Chen since that sucha choice as theirs, 
Which styles them the undoubted heirs 
To heaven, *twere sinful to repent, 
Here may they live till beauty, spent 
In a religious lifé, prepare 

Them with their fellow saints to share 
Yelestial joys, for whose desire 

They freely from the world retire. 
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CHORUS. 


Go, then, and rest in blessed peace, while we 
Deplore the loss of such societie. 
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THE SWiSS EMIGRANT. 
[From the New Annual Register. | 


FAREWELL, farewell, my native land, 
A long farewell to joy and thee! 

On thy last rock I lingering stand, 

Thy last rude rock how dear to me! 


Once more I view thy valleys fair, 
But dimly view, with tearful eye ; 
Once more I breathe thy healthful air, 
But breathe it in how deep a sigh! 


Ye vales, with downy verdure spread, 

Ye groves that drink the sparkling stream, 
As bursting from the mountain’s head 

Its foaming waves in silver gleam ; 


Ve lakes that catch the golden beam 
‘That floods with fire yon peak of snow, 
As evening vapours bluely steam 

And dimly roll their volumes slow ; 


Seenes on this bursting heart imprest 
By every thrill of joy, of wo, 

The bliss of childhood’s vacant breast, 
Of warmer youth’s impassion’d glow, 


The tears by filial duty shed 

Upon the low, the peaceful tomb, 

Where sleep, too blest, the reverend dead 
Unconscious of their country’s doom ; 


Say, can Helvetia’s patriot child 
A wretched exile bear to roam, 
Nor sink upon the lonely wild, 
Nor die to leave his native home? 


His native home ? No home has he ; 
He scorns in servile yoke to bow ; 
He scorns the land no longer free ; 
Alas! he has no country now! 


Ye snow-clad Alps, whose mighty mound, 
Great Nature’s adamantine wall, 

fn vain opposed its awful bound 

To check the prone-descending Gaul ; 


What hunternow with daring leaps 
Shall chase the ibex o’er your rocks? 


- Who clothe with vines your rugged steeps? 


Who guard from wolves your rambling flocks? 


While low the freeborn sons of toil 
Lie sunk amid the slaughtered brave, 
To freedom true the stubborn soil . 
Shall pine and starve the puny slave. 
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POETRY. 


Spoilers, who poured your ravening bands 
To gorge on Latium’s fertile plains, 

And filled your gold-rapacious hands 
From regal domes and sculptured fanes, 


What seek ye here ?~-Our niggard earth 
Nor gold nor sculptured trophies owns; 
Our wealth was peace and guileless mirth, 
Our trophies are th’ invader’s bones! 


Burst not, my heart, as dimly swell 
Morat’s proud glories on my view ! 
Heroic scenes, a long farewell! 

I fly from madness and from you. 


Reyond the dread Atlantic deep 

One gleam of comfort shines for me ; 
There shall these bones untroubled sleep, 
And press the earth of Liberty. 


Wide, wide that waste of waters rolls, 
And sadly smiles that stranger land ; 
Yet there [ hail congenial souls, 

And freemen give the brother’s hand. 


Columbia, hear the exile’s prayer ; 
To him thy fostering love impart ; 
So shall he watch with patriot care, 
So guard thee with a filial heart ! 


Yet O forgive, with anguish fraught, 
If sometimes start the unbidden tear, 
As tyrant Memory wakes the thought, 


‘* Still, still 1am a stranger here !” 


Thou vanquisht land, once proud and free, 
Where first this fleeting breath I drew, 
This heart must ever beat for thee, 

In absence near—in misery true. 


EPITAPH ON THE LATE MR. COOKE, 


PAUSE, thoughtful stranger: pass not heedless by, 
Where Cooke awaits the tribute of a sigh. 
Here, sunk in death, those powers the world admir’d, 
By nature given, not by art acquir’d. 
In various parts his matchless talents shone, 
The.one he failed in was, alas! his ow. 


Finsbury-Square, December 25, 1812. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


¥ 

Tue Citron1cLe.—-Proposals are issued by Mr. Edward J. Coale, of Balti. 
more, for publishing by subscription a continuation of Conrad’s American Register. 
It is to be entitled THE CHRONICLE, and will comprise a general view of history 
politics and literature, foreign and domestic, on much the same plan, we believe, 
as the British Annual Register. It will be conducted by John E. Hall, Esq. of Balti- 
more, and will be published in quarterly numbers at the rate of six dollars per 
aunum. The utility of such a work is evident ; and from the knowledge we have of 
the editor, and the evidence of learning and talent that he has given on various 
occasions, we are satisfied that this work will be conducted with indefatigable atten- 
tion and great ability. 

We have seen with pleasure proposals for publishing an edition of the Bible in two 
volumes, royal octavo, to be ornamented with sixty engravings. The subjects to be 
chosen by Messrs. Rembrandt Peale and Thomas Sully, and engraved by our most 
eminent artists. The highreputation of those gentlemen justifies us in the expecta- 
tion that the work will be an honourable specimen of the state of the arts in our 
country. The publishers are Messrs. Delaplaine, Parker, Kimber and Richardson, 
of Philadelphia. | 

Mr. CHarves Lesiie.—By letters from England we learn that our young 
countryman, Mr. Charles Leslie, continues rapidly to improve in the art of painting ; 
and promises to surpass the sanguine expectations that were formed from the 
great proofs he gave of early talent. He has sent to this country various 
paintings as specimens of his advancement; they have been the surprise and delight 
of connoisseurs, and we are told a large plate is engraving from one which repre- 
sents the trial of Constance, in the popular poem of Marmion. 

Mr. WasHinGtTon ALston.—We are likewise informed that Mr. Washing- 
ton Alston, of Charleston, has finished a large piece which was to be exhibited at 
the last royal exhibition ; and which, in the opinion of a competent judge, who gives 
the information, would astonish the world of taste. Mr. Alston has for many years 
been accomplishing himself in the noble art which he professes, and has passed much 
time in France and Italy, studying the works of the great masters. He is a young 
gentleman of elegant mind and liberal endowment ; fertile in his invention, with an 
imagination teeming with splendid and beautiful ideas, and governed by a pure 
and classic taste. To him it was that Mr. West made the flattering and emphatic 
compliment some year's since, on examining his early productions, observing that he 
began where other painters finished. It is but about two years since he went out 
on his second visit to England ; where we think it probable he will remain, and have 
no doubt but that he will rapidly rise to a proud eminence in his art, acquiring fame 
and fortune for himself, and reflecting lustre on the country that gave him birth. 

Mer. JEFFREY.—We understand that Mr. Jeffrey, the celebrated editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, is about to visit this country, on business relative to the 
estate of a brother lately deceased at Boston. He was tosail inthe ship Hercules, 
for Boston, whose arrival is daily expected. It is his intention also to visit our princi- 
pal cities, and we trust that every facility will be given, both by go: ernment and in- 
dividuals, to make his tour satisfactory and agreeable. ‘l'o the representations of a 
man of Mr. Jeffrey’s talents, information and literary influenee, we may look with 
confidence for having this country vindicated from many of the gross aspersions that 
have been castupon it, by narrow-minded or hireling travel writers. Itis the inte- 
rest of both nations to have a proper knowledge and estimation of each other, and 
we thinkthat Mr. J. has hitherto in his writings shown a more candid and liberal 
disposition towards us, than most of his cotemporaries. 

Madam De Stael arrived in England in June last. She was received with great 
distinction by the fashionable world, andjwas preparing a new work for the press. 

Miss Edgeworth had been in London, enjoying a round of gratifying attentions 
from the polite and literary society of that metropolis. She had returned to Ireland, 
leaving a new work in the hands of the booksellers. 

Madam Darblay, the authoress of Cecilia, Evelina, &c. is in England, busily em- 
ployed in writing a fourth novel. 

CHYMICGAL ConTROVERSY.—Aa important Chymical Controversy has been 
carried on, for some time past, between Mr. Murray, of Edinburgh, author of the 
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<¢ System of Chymistry,” and Mr, John Davy, brother of Sir Humphrey Davy, rela- 
tive to the correctness of Sir Humphrey’s view of the constitution of oxymuriatic 
acid, or chlorine. The subject involves much intricate discussion, and has been 
vonducted on both sides with ingenuity and talents. The dispute appears to hinge 
very much on the question whether water is essential to the gasseous condition of 
muriatic acid. Murray’s last paper (Nic. Jour. April, 1813) appears to establish 
the fact of combined water in this gas. It is well known to chymists that it oxy- 
muriatic acid should ultimately prove to be a simple substance, as Sir Humphrey 
Davy contends, the nomenclature of chymistry must undergo some changes ; but at 
present we think any alteration on this account would be premature. 

London and Paris vie with each other in the cultivation and patronage of the 
elegant arts. Would to God that there existed no other rivalry between them, 
and that the people of London would begin to curb those senseless passions, which 
have already put Europe back in civilization above a century, and paralyzed or 
destroyed the useful exertions of this generation! Napoleon, when but general 
of the Italian armies, laid the foundation of that aseendency of the arts which dis- 
tinguishes the present epoch. In all his treaties with the petty princes of Italy, whe 
had leagued with greater despots against the rising liberties of France, he stipulated, 
not that so much of their territory should be ceded, or so much money paid as the 
price of peace, but that so many pictures by the first masters should be presented 
to the republic, from the galleries of the several princes. He thus assembled in Pa- 
ris the first works of the greatest masters, which, united to the pictures in the vari- 
ous royal French palaces, compose the finest gallery in the world, under the ap- 
propriate name of the Museum Napoleon. Such an assemblage of master-pieces 
of art in one building in Paris produced all the effect which had been wisely antici- 
pated, and a rage for pictures and their representations animated all France, and 
kindled a similar passion throughout Europe. Among other advantageous results 
of this feeling was the publication of several works of engravings at Paris, which 
professed to represent the pictures in the Museum Napoleon ; one of them in im- 
perial folio, at three guineas for two plates, and others of smaller dimensions and 
various styles of engraving, at much inferior prices.* In time an honourable spirit 
of rivalry extended itself to London, and it was felt that England possessed, in like 
manner, copious materials for similar works, which, although without imperial at- 
tractions, possessed imtrinsie claims to publie notice. Some spirited London 
publishers, therefore, united their capitals for the purpose of exhibiting the treasures 
of art contained in the various collections of the British empire, and the design lays 
just claim to the patronage of the nation, under the title of the British Gallery of 
Pictures. No undertaking ever addressed itself more legitimately to the taste, 
pride, and patriotism of a people. The proprietors, unable to collect the originals 
in one gallery for the inspection of the public, have effected all that was in their 
power, by assembling highly finished copies in water-colours in a gallery open to 
public inspection in Bond-street. In that British Gallery are therefore to be seen 
exact copies of nearly four hundred of the finest original pictures in the British 
empire ; and of course a greater treat cannot present itself to all connoisseurs and 
lovers of the arts. From this gallery, then, is derived the publication of two 
series of engravings, one of small copies, in which is to be given the whole of the 
subjects in the gallery, called the first series of the British Gallery ; and the other 
of much larger copies, and more highly finished by the engraver and colourer, and 
which is to consist only of prime pictures of the frst masters, and to be called the 
second series of the British Gallery. The latter will vie with the magnificent 
folio of the Museum Napoleon, and the former will be equal in merit and interest 
to the best of the smaller French works. Some numbers have already been pub- 
lished of both series, and they do honour to our English artists, to the taste of the 
conductors of the work, and to the liberal spirit of the proprietors. The pictures of 
the Marquis of Stafford have supplied subjects -for the early numbers ; but those 
in the splendid collections of Karl Grosvenor, the Ear! of Carlisle, Lord Northwick, 
and other noblemen, and of Messrs. Carr, Angerstein, Hope, and other gentlemen, 
will succeed till the private galleries of the empire have been exhausted. In con- 


* In treating on this subject, we cannot forbear to mention a fact, in regard to 
G rival government, such us we should take pride, on any similar occasion, in 
recording of our own: about twe yeirs ago, the great work of the Musewm 
Napoleon languished for want of encouragement equal to its prodigious cost ; 
when, on the circumstance being named to the emperor, he immediately ordered 
the sum of 250,000 francs, above 10,0001, sterline, te be placed at the dispesel of 
the proprietors, from his private purce. 
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elusion, we shall add to the confidence which is due to these British Series, wher 
we state, that the descriptions and letter-press are prepared by Messrs. T'resham 
and Ottley, and that the drawings are made chiefly by Mr. Craig, under the super- 
mtendence of Mr. Tomkins. 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s Elements of Agricultural Chymistry, in a course of lectures 
delivered during several successive years before the Board of Agriculture, illus- 
trated with plates by Laury, will appear early in May. 

A Series of Popular Essays, illustrative of Principles essentially connected with 
the Improvement of the Understanding, the Imagination, and the Heart, By Eli- 
zabeth Hamilton, author,of Letters on the Elementary Principles of Education, &¢. 
will be published early in May. 

We understand that the T'wopenny Post-Bag is by Mr. Moore, the translator of 
Anacreon. A more admirable collection of poignant satires has not appeared since 
the Lousiad of Dr. Wolcot. 

Professor Stewart is printing a seeond volume, in quarto, of the Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

The following are the languages or dialeets in which the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has already been instrumental in diffusing the Holy Scriptures; in all fifty- 
nine —English; Ladinsche ; Malay ; Welsh; Churwelsche; Ethiopic; Gaelic ; 
Italian ; Orissa; Manks; Spanish ; Persian ; Irish; Portuguese ; Persie ; Mohawk ; 
French; Burman; Esquimaux; Dutch; Siamese ; German; Calmuck; Afghan ; 
Bohemian; Turkish; Turecoman; Swedish; Arabic; Sanserit; Finnish ; 
Ancient Greek; Seek ; Laponese; Modern Greek ; Telinga ; Danish ; Tamul ; 
1 Carnatica ; Icelandic ; Bengalee; Macassar ; Polish; Hindostanee; Rakheng ; 
i. Hungarian; Malayalim; Mahratta; Sclavonic ; Chinese; Sinhali Pali; Lithuanian ; 
fi Cingalese ; Baloch ; Lettonian ; Burgis ; Pushtu ; Esthonian ; Maldivian. 
| It is asserted, that in three months nearly eight thousand copies of Mr. Scott’s 
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tas _ poem of Rokeby have been purchased by the public. 

H aya Rousseau, previously to his death, intrusted to the late Count D’Antraigues some 
‘i | sealed manuscripts, which were to be published at a specified period. Some few 
Be ip years ago, the German Journalist called upon him to announce whether the period 


had arrived when the seals might be broken ; but the count replied that the period 
for publication had not come. The count shortly afterwards left the continent, 
and continued in England till an assassin put an end to his life, at Barnes. What 
“3 now become of these manuseripts, and what were the motives of Rousseau for 
enjoining so long a secrecy ? 

fn the Moniteur of 27th Feb. 1815, is published the expose of 1812, giving the popu- 
jation of the French empire, which is as follows: 


Population. Size in square miles 
Old France - - - - + © = © + © ¢ 28,786,911 147,973 
Usurped Countries - - - © © - © + -°13,951,466 61,049°7 
Total 42,738,377 209,022-7 
Inhabitants to the Square Mile. 
In Old France - - - += - = = = = 1945 
228° 5 


Inthe Usurped Countries - + - + - 


The population of England is 196-3 persons to the square mile ; so that it is more 
populous than Old France ; but much less so thanthe usurped countries, which con- 
sist of the Low Countries and portions of Italy, by far the best peopled portions in 
Europe. 

A new application of mechanical power was lately made in St. James’s Park 
The pressing machine of that trnly ingenious artist, Mr. Bramah, was broughtto act F 
ona leverin such manner that two of the largest trees in the Bird Cage Walk were 
torn out of the ground, with their roots toa considerable depth, in about ten minutes. 1 
The same trees could not have been felled, and their roots dug up to an equal depth, | 
by two men in less than four days, and the waste of timber would have been equal to 
the value of the labour. 

Dr. Morichim, of Gotha, has ascertained, by repeated experiments, that non- | 
magnetised needles, when they have been exposed to the violet-colour rays of the 
sun, have exactly the same force of polar attraction as magnetic needles. 
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